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Acaty, many of the questions whieh now divide the theologi- 
cal world, involve philosophical considerations, as they depend 
for their solution upon a knowledge of the spiritual capacities 
ofmen. The contest between the rationalists and supernatural- 
ists, between the advocates of faith without reason, and reason 
Without faith, can only terminate when the function of each is 
indicated in the culture of the soul. Most subjects of doctrine 
at last involve the same consequences. Could the relation of 
the intellectual to the religious nature be ascertained, our pro- 
blem of divinity would be much simplified. As itis, we dispute 
With no result except a greater difference of opinion, and in- 
creased bitterness of feeling. The advocates of historical Chris- 
tianity view it through the medium of the understanding, ma- 
king it a logical system, while their opponents, in their efforts 
to vindicate the higher intuitions, forget the limits imposed on 
them by our earthly condition. 

Thus the facts of one class of theologians are foolishness to 
another, being viewed from opposite poles, If both parties 
would seek first to obtain definite views of the native powers of 
the mind, their disputes would be more instructive and profita- 
ble. Ifunanimity of opinion did not result, we cannot but think 
that mutual charity might spring up, religious controversies 
would then be conducted by men who, by patient investigation 
and honest thought, had recognised the great difficulties that 
obscure such inquiries. Feeling their own ignorance, they 
would be more anxious to appropriate the truth in the system 
ofan opponent, thon to prove him an unbeliever. 

Can the human mind by its own powers discover the truths of 
religion? Ifso, are they attained by reasoning, or suggested 
by the affections? If not, at what point is a revelation needed, 
and what proof is necessary to confirm it; that addressed to the 
senses, or to the conscience and religious sense? Such topics 
ean be reasonably discussed only by men who are disciplined by 
philosophical culture, They involve the structure of the soul. 
and all the highest questions of ontology. Of course, no man 
can hope to arrive at absolute certainty in such matters; but 
any true mind can obtain what is better for it than this; a con- 
viction that what it knows or can be known, is but a point in 
the universe of ideas. A recognition of the mystery about us 
is indispensable to the successful pursuit of any train of thought. 
It teaches humility, and changes men from controversialists into 

The bitterest sectarian is always the man of the narrowest 
philosophical culture. Unaceustomed paianta! thought, igno- 
rant of the vast realm of the , he assumes opinions 
which remain undecided in the highest courts of the under- 
standing. He walks about, pertly his mark upon every 
new theory, and denouncing every / a8 little qualified 
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to pronounce any opinion as an Bequidians Adhie to EMTA 
the rival claims of Homer, Dante and Shakespeare. 

We now proceed to the last and most important of these four 
subjects of human comprehension,--Poetry, In the term wein- 
clude all the highest literature of the imagination, whether in 
This we believe to be exceeded in 
importance only by theology, to which it is most intimately re- 
lated. 

It will be seen by the placo we assign to poetry, that we do 
not accept the popular notion of it which hag been so ably stated 
by Macauley. Wedo not believo that “a certain unsoundness 
of mind” is a necessary qualification of the poet, We hesitate 
to speak of Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton and Goethe as 
madmen; on the contrary, we should be more inclined to assert 
that in the poetry of these men is coutained the result of all 
human knowledge. Their intuition bas perceived more than 
our science or metaphysics has been able to classify. It is a 
fact which many men have yet to learn, that the highest truth 
is not obtained by the efforts of the understanding only. Even 
in science and metaphysics, the best thing written does not lie 
at the end of a process of logic, but comes suddenly to the mind, 
warmed and elevated by intense activity, or oftener, perhaps, in 
some moment of repose, The broad path of reasoning which 
conducts the reader to some brilliant discovery, was not the one 
by which the thinker ascended to it. He was caught up to his 
mount of vision, and when he felt himself standing on firm 
ground, he dwi/t the way by which men ascend to it. ihis for- 
midable show of logic is usually an afterthought. The renson- 
ers of the world are constantly employed in verifying to the 
understanding truths announced by men who sam them. 

But if this be true in the severer sciences, how much more 
evident is it that the higher themes with which poetry deals are 
not to be approached by the mechanical operations of the under- 
standing. The secrets of our nature, the wonderful motions of 
the intellectual faculties, the fathomless depths of the affections, 
the appearances of the material creation, and the sympathy ex- 
isting between them and ourselves, the vicissitudes of human 
destiny, and the variegated drama of life; themes like these 
are too high or too subtle to be grasped by a cold logic. All we 
know of them is from the hints and gleams of light afforded by 
the poetical faculty. The Hamlet of Shakspeare reveals more 
facts of our spiritual nature than can be found in the books of 
the greatest philosophers. The novels of Goethe recall more of 
the minute and subtle manifestations of the intellect and affec- 
tions, than the works of those who have spent their lives in in- 
vestigating the mechanism and operations of the mind. Destroy 
the writings of the five great poets we have named, and what is 
left with which to replace them. considered only in their scien- 
tifie value? Poetry is the highest literature, because it deals 
with things it most concerns us to know. It rises into regions to 
which the understanding cannot climb, and reveals facts which 
all men acknowledge to be true. 

But not only does the poet give us the most valuable facts, 
but he creates the ideal world, which is no less real than the ac- 
tual. We cannot know human nature until we know its possi- 
bilities as ‘well as its present condition. No man is willing to 
be judged by his actual life. He feels that it does not accurate 


the form of verse or prose. 
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ly represent him 


It is n mutilated copy of that ‘benutiful 
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0x- | falva, and dinonly mislead ux, This may be true of the pictures 


istonce which be knows can be attained, Therefore, he who} of existence which are drawn by versifiers, and second-rate no- 


writes of man, must not only tell us. what he is, but what he 
hopes to be, and oin be, Then, by comparing his broken, dis- 
Jointed condition with the symmetrical proportions of bis ideal, 
a knowledge is obtained of his weaknem and his power, Those 
who ridicule the representations of life and character by the 
poot as unreal, do not see that such plotures, though not acou- 


rate copies of uny man’s actual life, are an attempt to portray | 


his bost hopes and his noblest striving». They are trae to the 
best part of man, that portion upon which All our respect and 
expeo'ation for him is founded, for our confidence in human na- 
ture does not arise from contemplating the events of life, but | 
from the eternal craving of the soul for better things, its glow- | 


ing ideal of a loftier existence, and those rare acts of heroism 
and beauty, in which the spirit, raised by its desires, sustalus 
itself for a moment upon an eminence far above its ordinary 
level. 

Thus does poetry teach the highest truth, and embody in 
beautiful forms the loftiest ideals of the race, While in history 
we have a record of the failures of man, in his attempts to ro- 
alize greatness and goodness, in poetry the degrading picture is | 
sot over against the possibilities of existence. In fact, history 
would be intolerable were it not relieved by actions which come 
from the realm of the ideal and pcetio; events which are re- 
membered only because their actors burst the chains of custom, 
and followed an impulse that called them to a purer atmosphere. 
Those great deeds which men in their common moods pronounce 
signs of madness, are the bright points in the history of the | 
world. Noman would wander through theruins of a great city, | 
were he not attracted by the beauty and grandeur of some stat- 
ue or temple which the destroyer had spared. And thus poetic 
events, shining out, at intervals, in the chronicles of our race, | 
Jead us unwearied across deserts, and over the wrecks of human 
power and happiness. There are two worlds; the world of our 
outward life, which is at best an exhibition of our failures, and 
the world within, created from our aspirations, and all that is | 
most precious to us. To the förmer, history ; to the latter, poe- 
try introduces to us. 

Would our limits permit, we should attempt to indicate the 
resemblance between the poetic and religious faculty. They | 
have many things in common, belonging as they do, to the spon- 
taneous portion of our nature. Thereis a sense in which we 
can speak of poetry asinspiration. Like the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. it is “a wind” that “ bloweth where it listeth”—no 
man can tell “whence it cometh, or whither it goeth?” Yet our 
ignorance of things so mysterious, forbids us to pronounce an 
opinion. Our terms, inspiration and genius, though used so 
freely, are only employed to conceal our entire ignorance of 
the manner in which Deity communicates truth to the faculties 
of men. All we can say is, that the poct approaches nearer to 
the prophet than any other man. They both speak eternal 
truths which come not from themselves ; but the voices which 
echo in the depths of their spirits, proceed out of clouds and 
darkness which no mortal eye can penetrate ! 

We shall not, therefore, attempt the difficult task of naming 
the characteristics of the poetical and religious faculties; but 


are astonished to find in his pages our most secret thoughts, 
even the most evanescent shades of feeling, reproduced. He also 
transports us out of ourselves, and, by the the power of sympa- 
thy, causes us to live in the experience of others; and, for the 
time, behold things through their medium. 


understanding of Scripture, especially of the moral side of 
Christianity. The words of Jesus came from the most profound 
depth of religious experience. Through the history of the temp- 
tation and other similar occasions, we look upon the inward 
struggles of that heavenly soul than was “made perfect through 
suffering.” To comprehend the New Testament fully, we should 


confine our remarks to the method by which a knowledge of the 
nature of man, acquired through the highest literature, can As- 
sist in the pursuits of theology. Christianity was given to sat- 
isfy the spiritual wants of the soul, It isa complete theory of 
life and morals, adapted to every emergency of social or individ- 
ual experience. But to discover this adaptation, a knowledge of 
human nature and character is necessary. To appreciate the 
value of any system of religion, we must not only understand 
its precepts and requirements, but the object it proposes to ao- 
complish, and the mental and moral conditions it supposes. 
This information we obtain from the revelations of the poet. 
It is often said that the poetical view of life and character is 


of divine wisdom contained in the biographies of the Son € 


velista, but it ip not true of those which come from the hands of 
men of genius, Me pocta of the world, A little of the imaginative 
faculty makes aman a sentimentalist and a fool; the possession 
of “the vision and the faculty divine,” imparta to him the glenar- 
ont insight, and the most correct view of things. ‘Those men are 
hot noquainted with human nature who would divest it of all 
ita grandeur and beauty, Their judgment is formed from a sur- 
vey of the misfortunes, the humiliations and the failures of the 
soul. These are not the materials from which to obtain a cor 


| rect estimate of its powers. As reasonably might an architect 


attempt to write a description of Bt. Peter's Church, when be 
had examined only the weather-stains upon its outer walla, 
Such a critic, in his anxiety to discover minute detects, would 
destroy the sense of beauty in hig own soul. So God sends upon 
religious connoisseurs, us a punishment for their uncharitable- 
ness, a suspicion of virtue, and an incapacity to be greatly moy- 
ed by the noblest human examples. Instead of becoming admi- 
rers of goodness, they dwindle to critics of men, and grope 
about in search of faults like a man hunting for the nests of rate 
and the holes of snakes among the arches of the majestic Colis- 
eum at Rome! 

We have said that a knowledge of facts and possibilities is es- 
sential to a true idea of human character; and this knowledge 
we have in the highest literature of the imaginaiton. We ob- 
tain our impressions of men by actual observation of ourselves 
and others, and through the writings of men of genius. Both 
methods are essential. From our own investigations we gather | 
enough to appreciate the deeper facts that are revealed by those | 
teachers of the race; and from intercourse with them we 
back with new power of insight into ourselves and others 
There are many phases of life and states of mind of which we 
should be ignorant, were we not informed of them by the high- 
est writers of the world. There is an intensity of life in a great 
poet, that drives him through all varieties of human experience. 
He lives more in a day than many souls live in a century. We 


Now, this knowledge of human natnre is essential to a correct 


know, not only the word spoken by the Savior, but the precise 
condition of his mind when he uttered it. The latter we can 
understand only through a similar experience in ourselves, or 
by observing it in others. In proportion to the richness of this 
experience will be our power to appreciate the adaptation of 
Christianity to our wants. Who cannot recollect the time when 
in some peculiar state of mind, or some deep affliction, or some 
change in his circumstances, producing a spiritual revolution, 
he took up his Bible, and was overwhelmed by the force of some 
passage which he had read a hundred times before with indif 
ference? We all have observed this, Our souls were then ina 
condition resembling that of the Masters when he spake this 
word, or which he could understand by his miraculous 

into character. We must Zive up to the sayings of Jesus’ 

we can comprehend them. He who studies not his own mind 
and the minds of others through observation and the 
literature of the world, will remain ignorant of the 
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God. 
The man then who knows most of human nature, other 
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being equal, is the best interpreter of Seriprare. It isnot strange | of many of the German theologians, ‘These men in the pursuit 


that our commentaries pervert the word of God when they are 
often so destitute ofthis qualification. Philology is not the koy 
of Soripture. One maf understand the precise meaning of the 
words of Jesus, butif his heart be cold, and his religious expe- 
rience barren, his interpretation will be fantastic and unnatu- 
ral. It is out of the depths of sorrows and joys, the weariness 
of the will and the strength of temptations, the lessons of life 
and death, not merely out of yrammars and lexicons, that the 
discipline of the true commentator upon Soripture must come 
We are not insensible to the value of learning, in the study of 
the Bible; but we have many proofs of its impotency, divested 
of a knowledge of humanity, to interpret the word of life. If 
this is humiliating to the pride of critical theology, it only 
proves that the science is imperfect, and, like every other, should 
be refreshed by contact with the warm life of humanity. 

We have now imperfectly indicated the relation existing be- 
tween theology and three of the great divisions of literature. 
The subject is so vast that, inour despair to say things worthy 
of it, we have often written the first thought which came into 
our mind. But the most common-place view of it must convince 
any thinker of the reality of the relation, and the futility 
of theological study divorced from pursuits so intimately con- 
nected with it. 

We have spoken chiefly of the importance of literary culture, 
not that we rate itubove theological learning, but because its 
claims are not so usually acknowledged. We suppose the ne- 
cessity of profound biblical scholarship is not denied at this 
day except by those whose deficiencies amount to a disqualifica- 
tion to express an opinion upon the subject. A conviction of 
its importance is not wanting to the most uninstructed, but rath- 
er strength of will to concentrate mental energies dissipated by 
habits of indiscriminate reading, and extempore thinging, wri- 
ting and speaking. It may be said that an exclusive devotion 
to polite literature by our preachers, has been the source of our 
great deficiencies in theology ; but we see little evidence, in any 
body of Christians around us, of a generous and comprehensive 
study of the great masters of our own and foreign languages. 
The perusal of all the new books of the day does not necessari- 
ly make one a literary man. The reading of Mr. Davis's great 
book of revelations, or popular treatises upon astronomy and 
geology, will not make us scientific. The absorption of every 
wild system of modern philosophy, or every sparkling history, 
made to be read with the eyes half shut, will not make us phi- 
Josophers and historians. The literary character is formed by 
a long and painful study of the few great minds of the world; 
by grappling with books that frighten indolent minds; by dis- 

carding that foolish notion of “knowledge made easy” which is 
' elevating every pert school-boy to the seat of a Plato. If litera- 
! ture is studied in this spirit, the interests of theology will not 
| be neglected, the habits of investigation, and the thirst for 
! knowledge thus formed, will drive the student forward into the 
' most unattractive domains of biblical criticism. 
! Theology, we repeat, is the highest of all pursuits; so impor- 
! tant that all human learning is necessary to illustrate it, We 
' degrade it when we bring to it minds uncultivated and undisci- 
) plined. It requires for its generous comprehension an intellect- 
’ ual power developed by reflection upon the most profound ques- 
Í tionsof philosophy ; an experience enlarged by a complete view 
of history ; a love for reality and tenderness of feeling refresh- 
Sed by the highest poetry. Who does not see that a man thus 
4 furnished, will impart a new vitality to the details of theologi- 
J cal science, will not be buried in his philology and antiquities, 
9 will learn to separate the spirit of the gospel from the letter. 
Í Buta! experience proves the inefficacy of an exclusive study 
Jof hiblical criticism. It narrows the mind, and chains it to 
Ý forms and properties of speech. It would not be difficult, even 
among ourselves to point to examples of this, although the full 
‘harvest of such a culture is best exemplified in the speculations 


of subtle meanings, miss the only rational interpretation of 
Soripture, They lose the proportion of revealed truth by look 
ing upon it with microscopic oyes. Religion suffers violence mt 
their hands, for their attempts to defend her are more destruc. 
tive than the assaults of skeptics, They stand around the Bible 
like a party of surgeons with their dissecting knives around a 
corpse, and they leave it a mangled body, hewn in pieces, from 
which the soul has eseaped ! 

Theman of wide literary culture will not thus insult the 
word of God, but will learn its true value, His researches in 
all domains of learning, will only make him humble. He will at 
| last feel that truth, the reception of which is the birth of great- 
ness,—that the human soul is encompassed by mystery which it 
| cannot penetrate, Whon ho has ranged through the vast aroa 
of physical science, and followed its diverging paths until they 
all run into darkness; when he has reflected upon the problems 
of philosophy, and they conduct him to a point where he can 
no longer reason, but only bow his head to worship; when the 
history of the race lies like a chaos before him, and he is forced 
to confess that, without an idea of Divine Providence, it can nev- 
| er be filled with light and beauty; when he has surrendered 
| his imagination and his heart to the witchery of the poet, and 
in his highest moments of transport heard only smothered and 
inarticulate voices from the eternal deeps, then only can he re- 
turn, and humbling himself like a little child, sit down at the 
feet of Jesus. 
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Ix Tue Frecp or Nature the student finds ever and anon 
| land-marks by which he is able to calculate his progress, to as- 
sist his memory, and to estimate more fully what lies before 
him. The principles of order in the mind must agree with those 
in nature; and hence the great importance of observing those 
periods of rest and recreation which are afforded in all truly 
scientific investigations. 

The faculties which we have treated in the preceding num- 
bers complete a series, as the reader will see by turning and 
looking back upon the ground which he has gone over. We 
have given the indexes of eight faculties—and these eight are 
a scale in the harmony of the mind, as eight notes are a scale in 
the harmony of music. We have already said that the hand is 
an index, not only of the mind, but of the whole Book of Nature; 
because there is n correspondence between the faculties which 
perceive and the objects perceived ; and because in his physical 
organization, which is an image of the mind, man is a micro- 
cosm. Hence the indexes of the eight faculties of which we 
have treated relate not only to a scale in the harmony of tho 
mind, but to a scale in the harmony of the grand system of the 
universe. It has been seen that Weight and Lightness consti- 
tute Equilibrium, that Number and Size constitute Proportion, 
that Form and Shape constitute Symmetry, and that Fluidity 
and Density constitute Individuality. Under the general head 
of the “Index to Physiognomy,” we will therefore call Indivi- 
duality, Symmetry, Proportion, and Equilibrium, 

Tue Fiest Corn. 


The index of Density is the length of the metacarpal bone of 
the thumb; the index of Form is the length of the first or inner 
metacarpal bone of the hand : the index of Size is'the length of 
the last or outer metacarpal bone of the hand: the index of 
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the ulna: the index of Fluidity is the length of the olecranon, 
or ond of the outer bone of the forearm: the index of Shape is 
the length of the inner bono of the fore-arm, called the radius: 
the index of Number is tho length of the eight bones of the 
wrist: the index of Lightnoss is the extent of the apace between 
the metacarpal bone of the thumb and the metacarpal bone of 
the hand. 

The reader will perceive that in following this order he re- 
turns to the same part of the hand from which he started; and 
if he will take pains to reflect ho will seo that this is the order 
of matter and its essential attributes. First, to the bodies which 
aro most dense, as morcury, gold, lead, copper, belong expecially 
form, size and weight Next, to the bodies which aro most 
Aiwid, as liquids, substances in solution, electricity, and air, be- 
long especially shape, number, and lightness. The attributes 
of matter are precisely these, and no moro---so that this harmo- 
nio number in the order of the mind is not arbitrary but strictly 
natural. 

The two parts of the scale—-first, Density, Form, Size and 
Weight—and second, Fluidity, Shape, Number and Lightness, 
constitute what we have called the First Chord, viz: Individual- | 
ity, Symmetry, Proportion, and Equilibrium. These correspond 
to the four notes belonging to each chord of a musical instru- 
ment :—and it may be seen in the sequel that there is a beauti- 
ful correspondence between the ancient harp and the whole 
mind, so that we may suppose the harp was intended to be an 
expression of the soul, as indeed a// instruments of music are. 

To the highest degree of Individuality belongs the most per- 
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water onimaly of all kinds, except in those which have an ex- 
ceeding degree of vitality, the indexes of weight, size, form and 
density are very grent, ns in the seal, the walrus, the turtle, the 
otter, and amphibious birds, The elephant, with his round 
figure and immense sizo, may be almost regarded ns a water 
animal, and he has the index of these faculties very large, 

In the structure of shell-fish, and all kinds of molusea, there 
|ia exhibited a greater degree of fluidity, of shape, of number of 
distinet parta, and of lightness, than in other animals, Many 
of them are transparent or semi-transparent, and so fluid that 
when dried there is searcely any thing left, Their figures pre- 
| sont straight lines and anglen, with abundance of sharp points, 
and their shells are the work of crystalization, Their numbers 

are like the sands of the son, and the members of each individ- 
| ual animal seem to have separate identities, like offspring from 

a parent, so that when one is destroyed another may grow in its 
| place. And, aside from their shells, which are rather habita- 
| tions than clothing, they are of a much lighter substance than 
| animals on land, 

Thus we see that in the lowest plane of the animal creation 
are exhibited the correspondences of the first scale in the order 


+ 


of the mind:---and as water corresponds to truth, as before 


seen, so the inhabitants of the water may be said to correspond 
to the most inferior objects of science, and to the lowest plane 
ofthe scientific faculties. 

Aquatic animals, which are a medium between the cetacea 
and shell-fish, are those covered with scales. They possess near- 
ly an equal degree of density and fluidity, of form and shape, of 


fect Symmetry, Proportion, and Equilibrium. The combination 
of the curved and straight line, or of form and shape, constituting 
symmetry, belongs in the highest degree to the human body: 
also the unity of parts, or the combination of number and size, 
constituting proportion, belongs in the highest degree to the 


| 


size and number, and of weight and lightness, and are there- 
fore admirable examples of Individuality, Symmetry, Proportion 
and Equilibrium, so that in these respects they are models for 
their rivals, the almost equal variety of vessels with which man 
navigates the waters. 


human body : also the combination of weight and lightness, con- 
stituting equilibrium, by which a body may poise itself on a 
small base, belongs in the highest degree to the human body 

so that we call man an individual, thereby recognizing the fact 
that individuality is the perfection of matter and the consumma- 
tion of the material laws. Hence, in following nature, we show- 
ed first the indexes of the faculties of Weight and Lightness, 
which relate to the laws of matter, and lastly the indexes of the 
faculties of Fluidity and Density, which relate to the individu- 


ality of matter. 
Tue Most Simeve Scrence. 


Density and fluidity, form and shape, size and number, and 
weight and lightness, or, in other words, the states, qualities, 
properties, and laws of matter, are the rudimentary or first and 
most simple objects of science ; and the faculties which per- 
ceive these are the rudimentary or first and most inferior scien- 
tific faculties. Animals in the lowest plane of conscious intel- 
ligence are particularly remarkable for the possession of these 
faculties, because they are deficient or entirely wanting in facul- 
ties of a higher order; and in their physical organization the 
material attributes to which these faculties relate are particu- 
larly exhibited. It has been seen that equilibrium, or a perfect 
medium between the extremes of weight and lightness, belongs 
to mater, and in this element exist those animals which exhibit 
in a characteristic degree the faculties and physical attributes 
of which we are speaking. 

In the structure of fish and the amphibia there is a greater 
degree of density or compnctness--n greater degree of round- 
ness or of the curvilinear outline which constitutes form-—great- 
er size---and greater weight, than in the structure of other ani- 
mals. The reason why the bodies of many fishes seem to be 
lighter than those of land animals, by rising to the surface when 
dead, is that they contain a large quantity of oil. This is par- 
ticularly the case with those which require to be much at the 


surface for the purpose of breathing, & g. the cetaceous animals ; | the material with which they rear the “air castles” call 
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You mave neanrp of the Philosopher’s Stone, and of its won- 
derful power of transmuting the common dust which people 
tread upon into precious treasures. But I dare say that in all 
your reading and converse with scholastics you have never yet 
learned what this philosopher's stone is. Perhaps the true ex- 
planation of its being unknown to the world, is that the philoso- 
pher in whose possession it is has yet himself to be discovered. 
On second thought, however, this cannot be; for it would be 
tantamount to saying that toere are no philosophers in the 


i 
í 
world. Undoubtedly the philosopher's stone belongs to all who . 
are capable of proving themselves philosophers---and these, I k 
will venture to say, are by no means rare; for to f 
“wear a precious jewel in his head,” R 
whereby he mny convert the mere objects of sense into the high- | " 
est wisdom, a man bas but to be what Nature has made him. $ 
First then, let me tell you what seems to me the essential re | è 
quisites of a philosopher, and you shall judge for yourself 
whether I am right or not. They are, 1st, Love or Tauta,| +% 
and 2d, Smtruicrry. fo 
1 take it that there is no essential difference between a lover i 
of learning and a lover of truth---nt least, I assert unequivocally | * 
that one who does not sincerely love truth carinot be a tr x 
lover of learning, since there is no real learning which is not | ™ 
strictly true, No doubt there is a great deal of lumber stored | èè 
up in men’s minds which they call learning, but which in fact ht 
is only pind i 
“such stuff as dreams are made of ”— is 
fay 
| te 
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ories, ani tho “ toni ples of fame” which, when simple truth is 


sought for, 
“Are melted into air, into thin air.” 

There can, indeed, be but one opinion as to love of truth being 
essential to a philosopher: but as a man may so easily suppose 
that in seoking truth he is governed by the love of it, when in 
fact he is impelled by the love of honors and distinction, it is 
still doubtful who your philosopher is It is for every man to 
judge himself in this matter, to examine his own heart thorough- 
ly, and ascertain whether he loves trath for its own sake and 
the good it may enable him to accomplish, or whether he loves 
it for the sake of himself and the honors it may confer on him. 

Thus much for love of truth, the first essential of a philosopher. 
As to the second, siwrricrry, this necessarily follows from the 
first. 

Simple truth is unmixed, unadulterated, natural--and the 
mind cannot desire truth for its own sake without looking at it 
as it is, and cannot look at truth as it is without being itse// 
simple and true. But if truth be sought for the sake of robbing 
it of the honor that is due to itself, or so that men may honor 
themselves more than truth—if it be coveted like gold and sil. 
ver for the sake of selfish advantage and the power to lord it 
over others—-it becomes mixed with every thing that is false 
and unnatural, contaminated with every thing that is selfish and 
artificial, adulterated with every thing that is finite and sen- 
sual, and can no longer be recognized as simple truth. 

Is it not most clearly so? A philosopher can no more be 
wanting in simplicity than he can be wanting in honest love of 
truth—for sincerity and simplicity are inseparable. Accord- 
ingly, in all ages the wisest philosophers have been the most 
simple and child-like of men. What admirable examples of this 
have we in Socrates, Copernicus, Bouillaud, Newton, and very 
many whom we might mention. 

But all these are lost sight of in the effulgence of the most 
illustrious example of simplicity, as well as of wisdom, that the 
world ever knew. His was truly the wisdom of the serpent, 
and the harmlessness of the dove—the wisdom that charms the 
simple, and the simplicity that is charmed by truth. He could 
see nature no otherwise than it is, for he was perfectly sincere, 
loving truth for its own sake and the good of mankind, and not 


for the sake of himselfand worldly honors. He sought the vir- | 


tue and happiness, not the homage of mankind ; and was there- 
fore simple and true, and in perfect harmony with nature. 
- Hence, when a mere child, he confounded the lawyers and doc- 
| tors by opposing the simple truths of nature to their artificial 


' subtleties and dogmas—and the doctrines which he taught, | 


- though contrary to the theory and practices of mankind, are 
the most simple and natural that the mind can conceive of. As 

1 they were simple in principle so were they easy in practice :-—- 

* he might well say “my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
And why was it that as he grew in stature he grew in wisdom, 
and jn favor with God and man, except that he preserved his 

| simplicity and love of truth? The principles and laws of the 

Í spiritual and material world, so simple and yet so grand. are 

Í hidden from the wise and prudent and revealed to babes. 

Little ones, ere they have learned that the knowledge they 
acquire is to serve as a weapon of offense or defense against 
others, to promote their own private advantage, or at all events 
to subserve some selfish end, love truth for its own enke and its 

‘ natural use, and receive it in all simplicity of mind. They are 

* indeed philosophers until we have made tLem sophists—and if 

' we would take them for our teachers instead of sophisticating 

‘them with our arbitrary and selfish doctrines, we should neither 

‘be fools ourselves nor make our children such. 

! Now tell me, if your judgment does not agree with mine, in 
respect to the essential requisites of a philosopher? and if you 
do not heartily sympathise with me in these sentiments ?---for 

j the confirmation of another mind is a great strengthener of one’s 
own convictions. To be sure truth is its own proof, being seen 
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| in ita own light if soon atall; but though selfevident it ro- 
coives a kind of confirmation fn its reflection from different 


minds. T hold it to be as simple a truth as any, that truth may 
be seon by more minds than one or two, and indeed by all 
minds which combine the essential requisites of a philosopher 
just stated. One who possesses those requisites is Nature's 
| child, and free to all her treasures, There is no temple of hers 
| too solemn or too sacred for him to enter---so that we nay say 
with the Scottish bard, 
© Gio me ac spark o' Nature's fire--- 
Tis w the learning I desire.” 

But, from the commencement of this article, you might expect 

me to speak more particularly of the philosopher's stone. You 
may find it in the possession of a little child--where the olchy- 
mists, who, with the flame of solf-love, amalgamate the true 
with the false in the crucible of their own minds, never seek it 
-~-for, as I before intimated, to discover the philosophea’s stone 
wo have but to discover the philosopher. I will tell you, shall 
| I, how it came into the possession of the child? 
He was one day walking by the sea-shore, thinking of his lit- 
| tleness, wondering at the infinite expanse spread out before him, 
and the unfathomable depths beneath, and wishing that his 
| vision might reach the one and fathom the other. While he 
| thus desired and thought he stooped to a white stone that lay in 
the sand, undistinguished from countless others except that it 
seemed to be his own--and holding it before his eyes, lo! what 
|a vision of vastness and beauty presented! The stone itself 
| became translucent, first upon its circumference, through which 
he saw the heavens, the whole material universe: next, as the 
translucency extended toward the center, he beheld heaven with 
its countless myriads of bright and flaming spirits :---and then 
a beautiful opalescence appeared in the center, and ın that focus 
of transcendent brightness, in the midst of the heaven of heay- 
ens, he beheld enthroned the Infinite and Eternal. 

The little philosopher found himself in possession of the great- 
est imaginable treasure, by means of which he could have what- 
ever he desired—for what could the soul desire but its own 
spiritual food? and what could it enjoy that it did not love? 
= possessed the key to all knowledge---the magic word that 

could command the doors of all the treasures, both of the mate- 
| rial and spiritual creation, to fly open---and being free to use it 
what could he wish for more? When once he had seen through 
this stone he could see nothing without it--for what others 
| looked upon as mere earth to be trod upon, as common ore to 
| be converted into the rod of oppression and the engine of death, 
| as precious metals to be made the instruments of pride and ty- 
| ranny, or as isolated objects to be held as exclusive property, he 
beheld as objects of nature, the beginning and end of which is 
Love, and as 


“parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 
The objects of sense, which to mankind in general seemed noth- 
ing else, the philosopher's stone transmuted into the highest and 
most spiritual truths---and what appeared before the eyes of 
others as realities, he perceived to be mere fancies or castles in 
the air, which, when the touch-stone was applied to them, were 
instantly dissolved. 

I have only to say further, that whoever is able to prove him» 
self a philosopher, which he must do by showing that he loves 
truth for its own sake, and that he is simple by receiving for 
truth whatever is simple and self-evident, is possessed of tho 
Philosopher's Stone, or of the gift of Reason. J. W. R 
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To kwow Jesvs as the Son of God, is not to understand what 
theologians have written about his eternal generation, or about 
a mystical, incomprehensible union between Christ and his Fath- 
er. It is something far higher and more instructive. It is to 
see in Christ, if I may so say, the lineaments of the Universal 
Father. It is to discern in him a godlike purity and goodness. 
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We make Resonvrions, and break them,—ascend a fow stopa, 
and then sink even lower than before: it would seem ax if we 
must needs give up; but softly, invisibly, mysteriously, is in- 
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Now, what witnosnes does Jesus produce? His life and his 
Father. What he does, and whence ho is, It is the appeal of a 
noble, I had almost said a proud spirit, using the word in ite 
loftiont sense, na consciousness of greatness, The notion of ine 
dividual supremacy a fooliug of pretension, founded on one’s 
possension more or less over his fellow, is certainly as paltry as 

| itis absurd. If we give wing to our fancy, and see our earth 


fused within us tho hope of amendment, of recovery,—the spirit | sp mning lke aiahtid'atbatl; cu Mappa dx infinite’ spaos, aaa 
to try again! What should we do, if, after our failures, wo | this plaything ofan earth, the mounts and vallies, in proportion 
wore debarred from this wonderful panacea of trying again ? | as the inequalities on the surface is to the globe of an orange, 
It is very touching,—it brings both amilo and tear, to soo this | and seck to desory tho insect tribe of man, ereeping on the ogb 
eternal hope, which always BOATA, like a white dove, from under aido of this ball, and thon recollect the still minuter distinctions 


the shadow of every disappointment, so white, so fresh, as if ita that separate one individual of these from another, we may 
wings were cleansed anew, in tho darkness out of which it came; 
the hope that is like a courageous Word, like a suddenly throng- 
ing thought of spring-time, like a walk in the cool air on an 
autumn mountain-side ; the hope that something yet will be, 
that the ocean of futurity is yet Add with pearls for the suc- 
cessful diver, that nature is yet rich, and God lavish, as of old, 
and one’s meed not utterly overdone. And whence this contin- 
ually reviving hope in ourselves? It comes from the quiet pa- 
tience of God, his infinite toleration; he seems to sit serenely 
above, and, half smilingly, watch us at our game of life, which 
to us, indeed, is no game, but a battle-field, where one must do 
or die. It would be well, indeed, if we should copy after some 
of this gentle forbearance: we do not tolerate each other's 
faults, —do not give each other leave nor scope to try again. 
Singular, that the all-perfect is the least exacting, and God 
should be the only truly tolerant being in His universe. 

This fact of man’s working out of him what God works in 
him, lets us into the secret of all spiritual power. There is no 
limit to the son's power but the Father's revelation. Jesus 
acted spontaneously on the faith of the sovercignty of mind over 
the body, of the magic of a strong mind upon a weak one, 
whose secret lies in the conscious action and energy of spirit; 
for the Father giveth to the son like powers to himself. Do you | 
reject the sonship ofthe human race, because it makes man equal | 
with God? Yet man, Jesus argues, can do nothing, unless God | 
give unto him; and can only work truly in so far as he sees | 
and repeats the Father's workings. God giveth to the spirit of | 
man the power of awakening life, and the authority of judg- 
ment, that he judges as God judges; and so this humanity is to | 
be honored, even as the Father who originated it. He who does 
not reverence his own nature, does not reverence God. As God | 
works in the soul, imparting strength, infusing hope, awaken- 
ing, encouraging, the giver of life, and the just discerner, so are 
we bound in word and act to be quickeness of life, the inspirers | 
of hope, the judge of evil, powerful and pure, because our in- 
dividual supremacy is not our object, but the supremacy of the | 
Eternal goodness. 

The sonship of the sonl in God is indeed the primal truth. 
Jesus asks Nicodemus, very pointedly, if he is a “ Master in 
Israel,” and has not learned this initiatory fact, of the inspira- 
tion of the individual soul. Man is the recipient of God: in 
the reach of thought, in the expansion of love, we imbibe His 
nature. Thence the sublimity of thought, thence the sadness of 


| works bear witness to me.” 


easily conjure up a picture, at which, perchance, the angels 
laugh. But one fact redeems the human race from this insig- 

nificance, and makes it peer with the powers of heaven; and 
that lies in its origin. Man is great, because greatly born: seen 

in the “grinding press of worlds,” he is indeed an insect, a fly 

upon the wheel; recognised as the imbiber of the life of God— 

he, too, is a god, and mny assert, with dignity, the highest 

claims, 

Jesus refers to his works ns testimony to his divinity: “My 
What man is, is testified by what 
hedoes. It is like the appeal to single combat. If your cause 
is good, prove it by your prowess, and God show the right. The 
sonship of human nature is established by the life of humanity. 
Love, generosity, heroism, hope, every virtue, every aspiration, 


_partakes of the infinite, and is necessarily divine. Has a man 


but a single virtue? That virtue bears witness to his high ori- 
gin; for all virtues are one in kind, are more or less partial de- 
velopments of the divine element. The proofs that human na- 
ture is the offspring of God, lies'in that nature itself, in its pow- 
er and its hope, its tenderness and its heroism, its courage and 
despondency. The witness that you and I are, through our hu- 


| manity, children of God, lies in ‘what we are and do, Let us not 


shrink from the ordeal, fearful as it seems: if it does not lie in 
our love and endurance, our mental and moral strength, then is 
it borne witness to in our self-reproach, our regrets, our aspira- 
tions and endeavors. That which I do, said Jesus. Opposed, 
disliked, martyred, and yet he toiled and hoped. and knew, that 
the infinite would triumph. What was this but the fact of his 
divine origin asserting itself? His life bore witness to his pa- 
rentage, and so convincingly, that men made up the verdict, and 
said, He is the first-born, the inheritor of the Father's likeness. — 
But the youngest born is not less the son than the highest. He 
who has received least of the divine nature, may appeal to the 
workings of that nature, in proof of its divinity Is man the 
son of God? Yes: his life, his deeds testify unto him. His 
conflict with evil, his sovereignty over matter, the power that 
survives defeat, the hope that triumphs above failure, the faith 
that conquers death. His witnesses gather like angel spirits, 
“thronging in the blue air ;” they come from every scene of lore, 
ministering to woe,—of weakness, struggling with oppression: 
“From the dust of creeds out-worn, 
From the tyrant’s banner torn > 
| and from those myriad acts of high devotion and generous saeri- 
| fice, that carry the glance far downward into the great heart of 


deep emotion. It is as if the finite bowed before the infinite, as 
if the stream of time ebbed at the overflowing of the eternal 


P u Can such things be, 


And overcome us, like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 


But what proofs of this? “If I bear witness to myself,” said 
Jesus, “my witness is not true”? If man says he is the son of 
God, the doubter may ask for his credentials. If the rose lift 
its head, and aver, I am the queen of the flowers, the favorite 
‘of summer, the bride of the nightingale, its compeers have & 
right to say, Bring your witnesses, Great claims need broad 
testimony. 


humanity : 
“Imit 

On n grent ship lightning split, 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one, who gave his enemy i; 

His plank, —then plunged aside to die.” bs 

Is human nature so august, so sacred? Let us remember 

crime and hate, its error and folly. We will not hide our eye 
to these: a Judas is not less a fact, in the history of the 
than a Jesus: man is poor, weak, slavish, but who sits t 
judgment upon him? It is he, himself: at 9 
manity. Weare at onco the accused, and the accuser 
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the one, we must admit the other. Ifhumanity is sinful, low, | has no higher end than to invigorate, by calling forth, the prin- 
frivolous, it is also a contemner of the frivolous, a despiser of ciple of impartial rectitude. 
the low, an abhorrer of the sinful: son of God, and son of man:| Government is the great organ of civil society, and we should 
son of fear, limitation, error: son of aspiration, judgment, and | appreciate the former more justly, if wo better understood the 
faith. nature and foundation of the latter, Isay, then, that society is 
What other witness does Jesus call? His Father, God must | throughout a moral institution, It is something very different 
have borne witness to him, in his consciousness; in sublimest | from an assemblage of animals feeding in the same pasture, It 
silence does spirit testify to spirit. Jesus know the power with- | is the combination of rational beings for the security of right. 
in—his evidence is the loftiest: “ What I do, and what I know.” | Right, a moral idea, lies at the very foundation of civil commu- 
But ye do not perceive divinity in my life, he says, Yodo not| nities; and the highest happiness which they confer, iv the grat- 
recognise it in kindred conseiousness—then in the third and | ification of moral affections, We are sometimes taught, that so- 
last place, there are your scriptures, history, and prophecy,—| ciety is the creature of compact, and selfish calculation ; that 
they testify unto me Al lofty and holy writing testifies to the | men agree to live together for the protection of private inter- 
authority and dignity of the human soul, to the divine hope, | ests. But no. Society is of earlier and higher origin, It is 
and divine faith in humanity, —that which it can be, and do; | God's ordinance, and answers to what is most godlike in our na- 
and, therefore, to Jesus as the son of humanity, Ah, no re-| ture, The chief ties that hold men together in communities, 
deemer comes unforetold: no great and loving spirit takes | are not self-intorests, or compacts, or positive institutions, or 
flesh, in order to succor and bless his race, but he finds many | force. They are invisible, refined, spiritual ties, bonds of the 
who have waited patiently to see his glory: no star, not even in | mind and heart. Our best powers and affections crave instinet- 
the horizon of intellect, arises, but there are brows that have | ively for society as the sphere in which they are to find their life 
grown pale in watching for its coming. Genius foretels genius; | and happiness. That men may greatly strengthen and improve 
virtue isthe precursor of a noble line, since God is inexhausti- | society by written constitutions, I readily grant. There is, how- 
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ble, and man’s hope unfailing. Is man’s life, is his conscious- 
ness, insufficient proof of his sonship? Then let the record of 
the wise and good speak, let the aspirations and judgments, the 
hopes and convictions, that make holy the writings of genius, 
utter their word: they testify to humanity's origin in God. Let 


us‘not sever ourselves from the bright and holy ones of our | 


race: around them should we gather in reverent joy: they 


ever, a constitution which precedes all of men’s making, and af- 
ter which all others are to be formed ; a constitution, the great 
lines of which are drawn in our very nature; a primitive law 
of justice, rectitude, and philanthropy, which all other laws are 
bound to enforce, and from which all others derive their validity 
and worth. 

Am I now asked, how government is to promote energy and 


bring news of home: they tell the latest message from the | elevation of moral principle? I answer, not by making the va- 
Father. Let us listen to what they say, out of their varied ex- | rious virtues matters of legislation, not by preaching morals; 
perience: they speak for us: they tell the secret of our own | not by establishing religion; for these are not its appropriate 
hearts, which we, perhaps, are too dull to comprehend, or too | functions. It is to serve the cause of spiritual freedom, not by 
dumb to utter. Iam glad, Jesus announced himself so fearless- | teaching or persuasion, but by action; that is, by rigidly con- 
ly to be the son of God: his attestation goes to enrich the testi- | forming itself, in all its measures, to the moral or Christian law ; 
mony, that is borne to the sonship of man, from the presence of by the most public and solemn manifestations of reverence for 
spirit in consciousness, the life and deeds of humanity, and the | the general weal, for the principles of virtue. Government is 


record of the wise and good. [Srvpres ty Reticiox. | the most conspicuous of human institutions, and were moral ree- 
oe titude written on its front, stamped conspicuously on all its ope- 
GOVERNMENT. rations, an immense power would be added to pure principle in 


the breasts of individuals. 

I nave spoken of Religion; I pass to Government, another To be more particular, a government may, and should enno- 
great means of promoting that spiritnal liberty, that moral | blethe mind of the citizen, by continually holding up to him 
strength and elevation, which we have seen to he our supreme | the idea of the general good. This idea should be impressed in 
good. I thus speak of government, not because it always pro- | characters of light on all legislation; and a government direc- 
motes this end, bat because it m»y and should thus operate | ing itee'f resolutely ani steadily to this end, becomes a min- 
Civil institutions should be directed chiefly to a moral or spirit- | ister of virtue It teaches the citizen to attach a sanctity to the 
ual good, and, until this truth is felt, they will continue, 1 fear, | public weal, carries him beyond selfish regards, nourishes mag- 
to be perverted into instruments of crime and misery. Other | nanimity, and the purpose of sacrificing himself, as far as virtue 
views of their design, I am aware, prevail. We are sometimes | will allow, to the commonwealth. On the other hand, a govern- 
told, that government has no purpose bat an earthly one; that, | ment which wields its power for selfish interests, which sacrifi- 
whilst religion takes care of the soul, government is to watch ces the many toa few, or the state to a party, becomes a publio 
over outward and bodily interests. This separation of our in- preacher of crime, taints the mind ofa citizen, does its utmost 
terests into earthly and spiritual, seems to me unfounded. There | to make him base and venal, and prepares him, by its example, 
is a unity in our whole being. There is one great end for which | tosell or betray that publio interest for which he should bo 


body and mind were created, and all the relations of life were 
ordained ; one central aim, to which our whole being should 
tend ; and this is the unfolding of our intellectual and moral na- 
ture; and no man thoroughly understands government, but he 
who reverences it as a part of God’s stupendous machinery for 
this sublime design. Ido notdeny that government is instituted to 
watch over our present interests. But still it has a spiritual or 
moral purpose, because present interests are, in an important 
sense, spiritual ; that is, they are instruments and occasions of 
virtue, calls to duty, sources of obligation, and are only bles- 
sings when they contributeto the health of the soul. For ex- 
ample, property, the principal object of legislation, is the mate- 
rial, if Imay so speak, on which justice acts, or through which 
this cardinal virtue is exercised and expressed; and property 


ready to die. 

Again on government, more than on any institution, depends 
that most important principle, the sense of justice in the com- 
munity, To promote this, it should express, in all its laws, a 
reverence for right, and an equal reverence for the rights of 
high and low, of rich and poor. It should choose to sacrifice the 
most dazzling advantages, rather than break its own faith, rath- 
er than unsettle the fixed laws of property, or inany way shook 
the sentiment of justice in the community, 

W. Ectery CHannine. 
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Tange days of uninterrupted company in a vehicle, will make 

you better acquainted with another, than one hour’s conversation 
with him, every day for three years. Lavaten. 
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sonsos, in porishod now, But whilethe body grow with life from 
its mothor, the spirit grew also with life from our Father—even - 
God. Bo there wan n form within a form, a life within life 
within the quiokoned body slumbered a child-ungel with closed 
eyes and folded wing, 

“Ite mother sang to It nnd ite oyes opened, and its affections 
badded, and it looked up and Inughed and smiled. -Ita father 
coressod it, and it thought and wondered, and began to observe 
| the things that wore nigh to the unfolding sense, And Angela, 
| invisible to mortals, hovered over it, and infused their pure 
thoughts and loving desires into its young soul; and so the child 
grew lovely, and, while ita mother slept, over ite pillow brooded 
|a guardian spirit whose wings of love were stretched over it, 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1848, 
; THOUGHTS 
ON THE DEATH OF A LITTLE CHILD. 


Larrennen, a fow days sinoo, the funeral of a little child. It 
was the youngest of a fumily of beautiful children to whom I| but whose eyes beheld the face of the Father in heaven. 
became warmly attached in past Gays. It lay in its tiny coffin! “At last Death game, The life of the body died. The link 
robed in emblematic white, with its litte hands folded upon its | that bound the young Angel to ite material counterpart was 
breast, amidst a cluster of half-blown rose-buds, and seemed the | rent in twain, Then the mother and the father took the cold 
very image of quietude and peace. It did not appear like a | body, and wept over it, refusing to be comforted. because it was 
body from which vitality had departed, but like a marble child, | 20% And the house grew still, and they left them alone with 
fresh from the creative hand, waiting tho inflowing Divinity | tbo dead. But while the body grew cold the Spirit Guardian 
that should fill its veins and quicken its#onses with human life, | Who bebeld the face of my Father, took the young spirit into its 
Lying there in its little bed, it seemed to rest so sweetly that | arms, and said to the weeping mother, ‘suffer the little babe to 
the heart grew still and the lip mute, fearing to wake it to the come unto me and forbid it not, for of such is the kingdom of 
world’s unrest and tumult from its deep repose. | heaven’ And the child opened its eyes on the new world of its 

Twas pained by the words of the officiating clergyman. They | home, and looked up in the face of the Angel and rejoiced, and 
did not seem to touch the gracious springs of sympathy in the |50 the young child liveth, and it is well with it, and she groweth 
surrounding hearts. They seemed to irritate wounds they ought | 8lad and beautiful in the house that is eternal in the heavens. 
to have healed. He did not seem to speak from living knowl- | Therefore, O yo mourners, love on, for the child is alive, and ye 
edge but from traditionary faith; his words were not the tones | shall go to heragain. If it were not sol would have told you. One 
of authority but the sayings ofa scribe. As I noticed the dis- | bY one, ye too, shall depart to this world whereof I speak. 
quiet and inattention of the people, T contrasted the consolation | Happy are ye who shall enter it from calm death beds, with 
that might have been given with the feeble attempt at it, and | loving friends around to comfort you, and console, I too de- 


the whole scene seemed to transform itself as my thoughts deep- 
ened, until the place changed to Bethlehem, and my bereaved 
friends to certain Israelites whose babe had died, and lay in its 
little bier before me, and in the place of the preacher stood a 
man, coarsely clad his locks wet with night dews, for he had no | 
plaee'to lny his head, but with a light in his eye that was calm- | 
er and more intense than the shining of stars, and with a smile | 
upon his majestic face that impressed all beholders, and awed 
them into reverence, and filled them with adoring love. I asked | 
his name of a bystander, and in a whisper he informed me it | 
was Jesus, a certain peasant from Galilee, who was loved and 
followed by many of the common people as a teacher sent from 
God, but who was excommunicated and read out of fellowship 
by the Rabbis and Chief Priests, because he taught the “ latest 
form of Infidelity.” He told me no more, for Jesus began to 
teach them, and his subject was the death of the young child. 
“Let not your hearts be troubled,” thus began the Teacher, 
“ for the little child is not dead. It does not even sleep. It has 
arisen from its outward body, ns the golden lily springs from its 
seed beneath the waters. There are two worlds around you. 
Both are visible to the Son of Man which came from heaven and 
is in heaven. One world you see with your senses, It is the 
world ofdesth. It is full of beauty, but its loveliness is tran- 
sient. In it live the ycungest children of my Father. But they 


only live in it for a time, Aftern few days they lay off their visi- 
ble bodies and go up into another world. It is the world of Im- 
mortality. There the life is not transient but perpetual There 
dwell the elder children of the Father’s house, and in it there 
are many mansions. 

“When this little babe was born, you, its parents, gave it its 
bodily form, but it was quickened by the Holy Ghost. Within 
the beautiful body dwelt the beautiful spirit, but its wings were 
folded, and its affections were unwakened, and it slept. As it 
lay upon its mother's bosom life flowed into it from that moth- 
er’s life, and so its eye grew bright, and its form lovely, and its 
senses were quickened, and it had the form of being that be- 
longs to the sparrow and the rose, That life, ‘the life of the 


part to it, but.the.cup that is for me is bitter, and the baptism 
is of blood, yet a little while and ye shall see me no more.” 

Then said the Scribe, “all this is speculation. How knowest 
thou this? art thou wiser than Moses, and greater than our Fath- 
er Abraham?” But Jesus answered and said, “The carnal and 
sensual man knoweth not the things of the spirit, for they are 
spiritually discerned—howbeit, he that liveth in love shall know 
the truth, and it shall make him free from the-fear of what man 
ordeath can doto him ;—and blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

So Jesus departed, and they laid the beautiful body in the 
tomb, and after many days the parents were comforted, and 
when one said to them, “the child is in the grave,” they an- 
swered, “nay, nay, she is with Christ in Paradise.”—But the 
vision passed away—I remembered that Jesus had been gone 
from us these eighteen hundred years, Yet still as I went home 
the Lord seemed to stand before me, and like a breath of musio, 
like the odor of spring-time roses, came that thought of the 
young child, with Christ in Paradise. 

oe 8 0 

Srnixx nur Hran—So said one of the wisest of the Ancients: 
so werepeat, We are smitten in our business relations, and feel 
the pressure of unaccustomed want; we are smitten in our s0- 
cial relations, and friends, dear to the heart, forsake and betray 
us: we are assailed in character, and those who oppose us seek 
to destroy that reputation which is so precious to the upright 
mind: we are assailed by others, who brand us as infidels, and 
seek to separate us from the “Communion of Saints” We know 
all this. We feel it most aoutely—did we not suffer from it we 
should be either more or less than men. But no denunciation, 
no suffering, no extremity of distress shall cause us to cease our 
labors for the spiritual enlightenment and social elevation of the 
Human Race, Srrixe, O misguided Brothers, if you will, but 
you must hear, Every wrong that you inflict upon us shall give 
usa clearer vision to see Truth, a stronger and more a 
voice to utter it, From that Eternal World that surrounds us 
with its guardianship and its sanctity, there comes to us Si 
and a peace that you know not of. STRIKE BUT HEAR! T.L. 


T. L E. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Å 


OF SCIENCE LITERATURE AND ART. of Truth and the development of Mind. 


By a careful perusal of the above, it will be seen, that, if we 
are enabled to ncoomplish our purpose, we shall have no rival, 
perhaps no competitor in this country, With a deep sense of 
the labor and responsibility of such a work, yet with a serene 
faith, not only in our ability to please, but—under the direction 


fv ts THE peston of the projectors of this new Periodical to 
cover a broad and general want of the age, by combining tho | 
Gems of Science with the Flowers of Literature and the Curio- | 
sities of Art, ‘in such an attractive form as will tend to develop | 
and perfect not only the Reason but the Tasto, by investing | 


Truth with all her native charms, to which Fancy is but the 
subsidiary aid and ornament, There is no periodical in the 
country, if there is any in the world, that covers the ground 
which this is intended to occupy. There is no publication devo- 
ted to the tastes, intellectual development and charactor of the 
young, which combines the graces of polite Literature with a 
systematic and consecutive course of teaching in the Arts and 
Sciences. But this will more clearly appear as we unfold the 
distinctive features of the proposed work. 

Consideriug that the science of Nature---a comprehensive 
knowledge of the forms and existences which are spread abroad 
throughout the Universe—and of the beautiful laws which gov- 
ern their phenomena, and regulate their action—must lie at the 
basis of all education, properly so called, we shall in the first 
place endeavor to make our periodical a lucid expositor of this 
science. There will be three principal Departments. In the 
First we shall commence an initiatory course of teaching in the 


Physical Sciences, the facts and principles of which will be re- | 


gularly unfolded, from the laws that are manifest in the concre- 
tion of a rock up tothose which mold a Sphere, or balance and 
regulate the motions of a Universe. 

The Second, or Literary Department, will contain papers on 
Archwology and Political Economy, Sketches gf Travels, and of 
the Biography of such eminent persons as furnish the best ex- 
amples for the young—interesting points of History, instructive 
Parables, Dialogues and Dramatic Sketches—also specimens of 
Poetry suited to the development of all the varieties of style in 
reading and speaking. Among these will be a series called 
“Soncs or Natvrs,” which we trust will form a very interest- 
ing feature of the work. 

The Third Department will contain papers on the Fine and 
Useful Arts; accounts of all great Discoveries, Inventions and 
application of the Mechanical Laws to the manufacturing inter- 
ests and industrial employments of mankind. And in addition 
to these, each number will contain a Synopsis of the History of 
the World for the current month, which, in this age of revolu- 
tion and progress, must be invested with a deep and thrilling 
interest and importance. 

The Yos Prorte’s JoursaL will be embllished with an 
elegant Frontisrrece, and a series of Originar Enoravinas, 
illustrative of the Natural Sciences and the Mechanic Arts; and 
every effort, within the utmost limit of our capacity, will be em- 
ployed to render it the most attractive and instructive magazine 
of the age. 

In its scope, tendency and aim, the Young People’s Journal 
will be circumscribed by no collision of party or sect, but it will 
be our constant care to keep it free and universal as the princi- 
ples of Nature and of Truth: and we shall ever study to quick- 
en the moral sense, and to encourage the practice of the essential 
principles and sublime duties of Christian ethics. 

But while it is our intention to furnish a progressive course 
of reading, commencing at the very bottom line, and unfolding 
into an expansion only limited by our means and resources, we 
shall, as far as possible, without dilution, avoid the dry and for- 
mal phraseology of the schools, and we hope to show, in the 
beautiful mysteries we shall unfold, that Truth is not only 
stranger but far more attractive and charming than Fiction. 

We have already engaged the assistance of writers who com- 
bine the most enchanting graces of style with profound scholar- 
ship ; and we shall have access to the best scientific publications, 


of Wisdom—to impart a substantial blessing to the rising gen- 
eration, we commend our enterprise to the special attention of 
Youth, Parents and Guardians, every where, But above all do 
we ask the co-operation of Tracnens, for it is our first object to 
establish it as a Reading Book in Schools, Atisan fact that must 
be evident to every intelligent Instructor, that the progress in 
this department of education has not kept pace with other re- 
forms of the day. 


The same old book, read from day today, from year to year, 
and from one generation to another, will weary and at length 
disgust the most zealous scholar. But a monthly periodical 
\such as we propose to make the Youna Prorze’s Joumnat, 

would furnish to the student at school and to families a contin- 
ued succession of interest and delight, Thus presented, Truth 
would never lose its power to captivate and govern the mind, 
nor would Beauty and Sublimity pall upon the mental taste ; 
but the mind and heart would be constantly open and interest- 
ed in the continually changing series of readings. Much of the 
indifference to Literature and mental cultivation may be impu- 
ted to the distaste acquired at school through the injudicious 
mode of drilling the pupil perpetually in the same reading exer- 
cises, But here is a remedy for the evil. One Number of our 
Magazine may be mastered in the course of the month. With 
each succeeding number the student will be furnished with new 
lessons of increasing interest. And besides the mere practice 
in Elocution, much scientific and other valuable information 
will have been acquired. Indeed, while the scholar is learning 
to read, he will cultivate a taste for what is refined and elegant 
jin Literature, and acquire a comprehensive knowledge of the 
| Arts and Sciences. 


| Another important feature of our plan is comprehended in the 
| design to render the Jounnar a familiar Manual of Science and 
Art, for Mechanics, Farmersand the Operatives, whether male or 
| female, inall the industrial departments. Embodying as it will 
courses of reading, disrobed, as far as may be compatible with 
scientific instruction, of al} dry technicalities it will be a pleas- 
ant relief from their daily toils, and we humbly hope to sub- 
| serve important interests in the intellectual expansion and ele- 
vation of thousands. We respectfully but earnestly appeal to 
| the industrial classes to aid in the circulation of this work. 
All who have the ability to perceive the innate beauty and dig- 
nity of true and honest labor, will readily discover that their 
interest and happiness is identified with this enterprise, as it 
| aims at thédevelopment of the general mind. It is only in this 
| way, that we may rationally hope to exalt and dignify the com- 
| mon Humanity. Thus, the Laborer is to be invested with abigh- 
er power, and elevated to his natural position of equality, with 
those who now stand above him, only because they are more en- 
_lightentd and refined. We are beginning at last, to be sensible 
| that the only intrinsicdifference in the classes of men, consists in’ 
their different degrees of mental and moral development, Hence 
|to Reform the world, we must Deveror the world. Not its 
physical strength and resources alone, but its moral forces and 
intellectual faculties; for we are strong only in virtue, and 
Mind is, and must continue to be, the presiding power of the 
| Universe, 

Though designed especially for the Young and rudamertal 
minds, our Magazine will neither be puerile nor childish, but 
we shall endeavor to make all its articles lucid and attractive; 
and while it is thus adapted to the wants of the many, we hope 
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to gain for it an interest, even a with porsona of the finest tanto, 
and the highest intellost, 


Tho Patrons of the Univorowlum, at least those who are alive 


to the importance of early impressions, and are conscious of the | lt 


UNIVERCQLUM AND 


———— — O 


WATER. 


Tam is one of the cloments without which we vould not ex- 
Noither animal nor vegetable life could possibly continue 


wants of tho rising generation, will require no apology for the | Without water, Now tho rains descend from heaven, and the 


longth of this article, Nor will it bo necessary to urge the claims 
of the Young People's Journal, when it is known that Mra. 
Frances H, Gann, is to bo ita Editor, This Lady in not only 
preeminontly qualified by her scientific attainments and the 
splendor of her genius to conduct a work of the character pro- 
posod, but with the Roadors of this paper her poculiar claims to 
favor will be promptly acknowledged. From the commence- 
ment of our enterprise sho has labored untiringly with mind 
and heart, and pen—and without the promise or expectation of 
any pecuniary return. Her articles have occupied a large space in 
our columns; and whother considered in respect to their lite- 


rary charactor and brilliancy, or the pure and exalted senti- | 


dows fall lightly on the parched earth, causing it to bud and 
bring forth, that it may give “seed to the sower and bread to 
the estor” The earth is arrayed in all her charms. Every- 
thing is bright, and beautiful, and joyous, The fountains send 
up their erystal waters beneath the cool shade, or, bursting their 
chains in the everlasting hills, pour out their contents to irri- 
gate the plains and vallies below. 

We hear the music of ton thousand voices, and nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, unite in swelling the great anthem of 
praise to Him who formed “the heavens, and the earth, and the 
fountains of wators.” The chiming of the little rill trickling 
from rugged rocks and mountain steeps, is borne along by the 


ments they contain, they have contributed, at least, as much as | | Passing zephyr; the faint murmuring of the distant waterfall 
those of any other writer, toward the acquisition and maintain- | Comes to us on the evening breeze, and the soft low music of 
ance of the high character which our paper has hitherto sus- | rippling streams falls soothingly on the sense, as they meet and 


tained. 
lum, will be moved to encourage her in the commencement of à 
great and arduous enterprise, especially, as by so doing, they 
may be furnished with a work far outweighing in its intrinsic 
importance, the trifling sacrifice at which it is obtained. 

The Young People’s Journal will be published Monthly, at 


No. 235 Broadway, by the undersigned, at the low price of Oxe | 
| over the bright and beautiful things of earth; the sweet spirit 


Dotan rex Annum, payable on delivery of the first number. 
We desire our Readers, old and young, male and female, and 


especially all Teachers and Post Masters to act as Agents. Let 
each one send as many names of subscribers as possible, in the 
course of the ensuing month. The subscription price need 
not be forwarded until the first number is issued. 
8. B. Brrrran. 
— 29+ Goa 


THE TRAVELING SEASON. 


We are quite sure that the readers of the Univercœ- | their voices mingle into harmony. And then comes the solemn 


bass in Naturo’s anthem—the utterance of the Thunders—the 
din of Cataracts, and the hollow voices of assembled Oceans, 
All Creation is vocal. But once let the order of Nature be dis- 
turbed; let the natural process of exhalation by which our 
earth is watered and, fertilized be interrupted, and the scene 
would speedily be changed. The pale hues of death would steal 


of the sounds and the odors would evanish, and all Nature would 
be silent from mourning. 5. B. B. 


.®. 


THE NEW CREATION. 


“All things,” said Swedenborg, “stand prepared and ready, 
and await the light.” Enigmatical asthis may seem, it contains 
a truth that reaches out into infinitude. The earth is prepared 
fora new creation of Hearts and glories, and fruits. The ani- 
mal kingdom is prepared for a transformation into types and 


Tuose who travel for pleasure during the summer months | species of a lovelier and finer form. Institutions of Church, 


should not neglect an excursion up the Hudson River. Several | 
thousand persons pass daily, to and from the cities of New York, 
Albany and Troy, furnished with all the accommodations whicb | 
the most elaborate taste and lavish expenditure can provide. 
The diversified beauty and grandeur of the scenery, the numer- | 
ous objects of interest along the shore, some of which are iden- | 
tified with great names and thrilling memories—indeed, all 
things combine to render this great thoroughfare one of the 
finest in the world. An excursion north or west, to Saratoga, 
Lace George, or Niagara, presents great attractions, and at 
this season there is a mighty tide of life setting that way. 

Our friends and others who may be secking health or pleasure 
in that direction, and may have occasion to stop in Albany, 
would do well to inquire for the “Eagle Tavern.” This House 
is conveniently situated, and is admirably managed by the pro- 


prietors, Messrs. Houghton and Acker; and we hazard nothing 
in saying that those who call there will be entertained in the 
most agreeable manner, and on reasonable terms. A personal 
acquaintance with the gentlemanly proprietors of this House 
cannot fail toinduce the most favorable opinion of their charac- 
ter and claims to patronage We knew Capt Houghtor when he 
commanded the most beautiful of the floating palaces on the 
River ; and we also know that, in every capacity he has been a 
special favorite with the traveling public. We cannot, in this 
place, perform a more important service for our friends, who 
may pass that way, than by recommending them to the polite 
guardianship of the Captain. 5: m 
et te 

Tur most important rule of morality is this: Never do an 

injury to apy one, 


state and society, having fulfilled their use, having developed 
new and higher systems within themselves, are to pass away 
and give place to the Divine Creator, And Man having passed 
through the rudimental and materialistic portions of his prog- 
ress, draws nigh the time when the spiritual shall be unfolded 
in its turn. The Light is breaking. The higher spheres of being 
are infusing their high and perfect wisdom into the intellect 
and heart of man, “Let the earth be glad. Let the inhabi- 
tants thereof rejoice before the Lord, for he cometh. to judge 
the world with righteousness; and the people with her truth.” 
M M. 


rT - 


Tur light of science is insufficient, and the perceptive pow- 
ers of man too feeble, to enable him to understand all the se- 
cret and mysterious operations that are going on around him. 
The machinery of nature is so exceedingly complicated, and its 
movements so profoundly intricate, as to perplex the wisest phi- 
losopher. 


ee 

A rarexn at Chester, (A Pratt, M. D.) is entitled to our pro- 
found acknowledgments for his interestin our behalf. To his 
suggestion we can only say that, as there exists a great diversi- 
ty with respect to the ability and the disposition to aid in any 
enterprise, we may not venture to make figures for others. We 
are satisfied toleave the way, manner, otc, to the individual de- 
cision of our friends. 

W. T. Jones, Napierville, Dupage Co, Ti, will perceive that 
our terms are not changed, Those who feel moved to respond 
to the Circular refered to, will confer a lasting obligation, which 
we shall bold in grateful remembrance, 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Poetry. 


WEEBTAW EE. 


“WRITTEN POR THE UNIVERCMHLUM, 
‘ BY FANNY GREEN, 


Tue cast military adventure of Major Church, who, it will 
be remembered, was an officer who greatly distinguished him- 
self in King Philip's War, was an attack on Penobsoot, In this 
expedition he took many prisoners ; and among them the daugh- 
ter of Castine, a French gentleman who bad married the daugh- 
ter of a Penobscot Sachem, with whom he had also entered into 
a military alliance, adopting the habits of the natives, among 
whom he chiefly resided. It may be added, that though the 
young captive of Church was treated with no marked unkind- 
ness, she soon pined away, and died. 

Evenine o'er Pettiquamscot threw 
Her robe of maty brilliant dyes, 
Till bay, and wood, and streamlet, grew 
Bright as the Western Paradise 
Where the Great Spirit liveth, There 
He sits forever, throned in light, 
Upon a full-orbed living sun,— 
And dark-eyed maids, with jeweled hair, 
Are bending round the blessed one— 
And rainbow drapery floateth o'er 
Th’ enameled walls, and star-gemmed floor— 
Softening the radiance, and the might, 
Which, else, might blind the looker on. 


The sinking sun bent o’er the wave 
With fervid kiss and smile, 
And back the grateful waters gave 
His glorious image, with a thrill, 
Joyous and tender, trembling still, 
Like the young bosom where Love's sun, 
Through mist and cloud hath just shone out— 
And shadows vanish, one by one— 
As if its joy were half a doubt— 
Its new-born hope a wile. 


The clouds were glorious. Castle, fane, 
And city, loomed out from the sky, 
With gold and purple banners, high 

Floating amid their spires, and flinging 
Radiance on all, beneath—around— 

From clouds, and wild-birds, nest-ward winging, 
To mountain brow, and desert ground. 

Others, like crested ghosts of slain 

And mighty heroes, from the main 
Stood leaning to the occident— 

Their brows enwreathed with disdems 

Of burnished gold, and living gems— 

As if the master-passion moved 
The spirit still, to deeds it loved, 

While warring through the world they went— 
And the dark spoilers had been far, 
Where all the sparkling treasures are, 

Whence Iris gems her shadowy arch— 
And robbed the richest casket there ; 

Then, on their back triumphal march, 
Had woven the gems among their hair, 

` And flung the rest, profuse, on air. 

All splendid colorings came and went— 
As stooping mountains, light, or gray— 

In gloomy grandeur, threatening, bent, 
Or sailed on ether far away. 


Robed in Nature's peerless charms 
Lovely Pottiquamscot Iny, 
Clasping in hor sea-girt arms 
All the ploagantness of May, 
Leaty tree, and tinted flower, 
Shadowy vale, and rock-built tower, 
Fashioned by the Great Builder's hand, 
And forest arch, and vine-wrought bower, 
Wore seattered o'er the land ;— 
While Ocean, with his dimpling isles, 
Softening his rough check with «miles, 
Like a wearied warrior slept-— 
One hand upon the slackened rein, 
That rested on the flowing mane 
Of his right gallant steed — 
Ready to wake at sound of strifo, 
To all his wild, terrific life, 
And high heroic deed. 
The stir of woods, and murmuring bees, 
And nestlings chirping in the trees, 
Were mingled with the dreamy tones 
Of brooks that well nigh slept, 
And sighing winds, and tender moans 
From haunts where wild doves wept. 


But there was one who lingered not 
To mark the glory of the sky, 
Or loveliness of that wild spot— 
For death was in her stony eye— 
Her hands were clasped—her brow was cold— 
Her sands of life were nearly told— 
And she came there to die. 


O none may ever think to know 

The griefs, the pangs, the links of wo, 

That festered in her sinking heart, 

And killed the chords that would not part— 

And crushed the hopes that still must be— 

*Till life became a mockery, 

Save some poor child who e'er hath slept 
Beneath a parent’s eye, 

Where every tear that childhood wept 
The hand of love would dry ;— 

But torn at once from friends and home, 

Hath knelt in some proud tyrant’s dome, 
Crying for liberty—or death— 
But is compelled the boon of breath 

To keep—while every fount of joy 

The chain would poison, or destroy. 


Such was the fate of Weetawee— 
Erewhile as blest as child may be. 
Her father was a chieftain high, 
Her brethren warriors strong— 
Like a fair dream her life went hy— 
Nor stayed the vision long— 


‘Her mighty father, proud Castine, 


Penobscot’s sachem, long had been 
Marked by the Cunistian neno’s eye, 
As one of prowess, wild and high, 

A bold and desperate foe ; 

For the strongest warriors feared to die, 

When woke his bended bow. 


Tur Cunistian sought Ponobscot’s shore— 

Her chieftains fell—to rise no more— 

Their hunting-grounds, and hope—and might— 
He wrested from the strong ;— 

And if he trespassed nature’s right, 
May God forgive the wrong! 
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They sleep, alike, with alod-wreathed brow— 


The conquered, and the conqueror—now, 


Poor Weetawee !—Hor brethren fell— 
Hor sire was far away— 
And from her home—0O, sad to tell! 
The child was torn away !— 
Her native land, so glad and free— 
The streams and wood-wreathed mountains, 
Where, moment-like, her hours would flee— 
The silvery lakes and fountains, 
That mirrored oft her light canoo— 
Or with their mystic warblings, threw 
O'er her young soul the poosy 
Of ardent nature—all must be 
As they had never been—No more 
Her truant foot would thread the shore, 
Where oft at early dawn she flow, 
Fleet as the wind—puro as the dow— 
With joyous carols, wild and high, 
Daring the lark to rivalry — 
Till the sweet minstrel of the sky, 
Amid her sunny drapery, 
Hath paused from her own song, to hear 
Numbers that witched her willing ear :— 
That song is mute—it e'er must be— 
The bird-like song of Weetaweo ! 


The captive girl had never met 
With one unkindness that should wet 
Her dark eye with a tear ; 
But what was kindness, from the hand 
That tore her from her native land, 
And made her green life sere? 
Where was her mother ?—-where were all 
That could her loving heart enthral ? 
Where was her noble father 7--When 
She thought of him her heart would burn, 
And leap as it would burst— 
Her cruel bondage she would spurn--- 
And then essay to fly---and then--- 
Look on the chain accurst !-— 
'Till misery each poor comfort stole-— 
And fetters clanked within her soul. 


Behold her now on yonder rock 
Whose battlements have met the shock 
Of elemental strife, 
Learning all violence to mock, 
Since first the world had life. 
The craggy capital and brow 
With lightnings have been wreathed ; 
Yet they are strong and haughty now-—- 
And standeth firm the rugged base, 
Though there the waves found warring place, 
Fore’er, since Ocean breathed. 


She standeth on the shelving hight 
In her last hour---alone--- 

While o’er her brow the mellow light 
From the rich West is thrown--- 

One long look toward her native land 
Went o'er the slumbering sea--- 

With straining eye, and lifted hand, 


Alar away o'er hilltop brown 
To the south-western aly, 
A cloud of dark hair floateth o'er 
Hor marble cheek and brow--- 
Humble, and sad, and weak, no more--- 
She is n princess now--- 
The spirits of her mighty sires 
Are gathering around--- 
Now wake her eyes’ long-dormant fires--- 
She feels her chain unbound--- 
And list! the wild death-numbers flow 
In music solemn, sweet, and low ;--- 
And ab, a sad, heart-breaking tale 
Is breathing in that plaintive wail! 
g . * * 
The numbers cease, The head is low 
Upon her icy breast--- 
And from its last of earthly wo 
Her soul hath gone to rest, 


e 


POOR MAN’S EVENING HYMN. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


Gon of the poor man ! hear us, 
Thou giver of all good ! 

At this our meal be near us— 
Bless, bless our humble food. 

We have been toiling through the day, 
Sleep hangs upon each brow, 

But through the dim night hear us pray, 
Look down, and bless us now. 


God of the poor man ! heed us, 
As thus on bended knee, 

For all thou hast decreed us : 
We praise and glory thee. 

The hands that made the wealthy, 
Unmake them at thy will; 

They make us strong and healthy, 
May we remain so still. 


God of the poor man, listen, 
To those whose all is gone 
To those whose eyelids glisten, 
With sorrow, deep and lone: 
Oh answer, we beseech thee, 
Their broken, anguished prayer: 
Let their dark woes first reach thee, 
Then beam on us now here! 


God of the poor man! lowly 
His heart with love doth beat; 
He hath no gift more holy, 
To deck thy mercy seat : 
Take it, or Father, though it be ' 
Shaded with earthly sin ; 
Nought else hath he to offer thee— 
Ob! make it right within. 


God of the poor man! shining 
Amidst his little cot, 

Though fortune be declining, 
With thee how bright his lot! 


And supplicating knee, Guard now the night before os, 5 
She breathed her last farewell, to all Let quiet slumber come; 
Whose yet-unsevered ties enthral Spread, spread thy mantle o’er us, 

Her soul’s new liberty. And bless the poor man’s home. 


She turned her slowly--and sat down--- 
Looking with tearful eye, 
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Hore on—Hore ever. 
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Miscellaneous Department, 


THE MAN THAT KILLED HIS NEIGHBORS. 


BY L., MARIA CHILD, 


Founded on Fact, 

Tr ıs curious to observe how a man’s spiritual state reflects it- 
self in the people and animals around him; nay, in the very 
garments, trees and stones, 

Reuben Black was an infestation in the neighborhood where 
he resided. The very sight of him produced effects similar to 
the Hindoo magical tune, called Raug, which is said to bring on 
clouds, storms and earthquakes. His wife seemed lean, sharp 
and uncomfortable. The heads of his boys had a bristling ns- 
pect, as if each individual hair stood on end with perpetual fear. 
The cows poked out their horns horizontally, as soon as he open- 
ed the barn-yard gate, The dog dropped his tail between his 
legs, and eyed him askance, to see what humor he was in. The 
cat looked wild and soraggy, and had been known to rush 
straight up the chimney when he moved towards her. Fanny 
Kemble’s expressive description of the Pennsylvanian stago- 
horses was exactly suited to Reuben’s poor old nag, “His hide 
resembled an old hair trunk.” Continual whipping and kicking 
had made him such a stoic, that no amount of blows could quick- 
en his pace, and no chirruping could change the dejected droop- 
ing of his head, All his natural language said, as plain asa 
horse could say it, that he wasa most unhappy beast. Even the 
trees on Reuben’s premises had a gnarled and knotted appear- 
ance. The bark wept little sickly tears of gum, and the branch- 
es grew awry, as if they felt the continual discord, and made sor- 
ry faces at each other behind their owners back. His fields were 
red with sorrel, or run over with mullein. Every thing seemed 
as hard and arid as his own visage. Every day, he cursed the 
town and the neighborhood, because they poisoned his dogs, and 
stoned his hens. and shot his cats. Continual Jaw-suits involv- 
ed him in so much expense that he had neither time nor money 
to spend on the improvement of his farm. 

Against Joe Smith, a poor laborer in the neighborhood, he 
had brought three suits in succession. Joe said he had return- 
ed aspade he borrowed, and Reuben swore hehad not. He sued 
Joe, and recovered damages, for which he ordered the sheriff to 
seize his pig. Joe, in his wrath, called him an old swindler, and 
a curse tothe neighborhood. These remarks were soon repeat- 
ed to Reuben. He brought an action for libel, and recovered 
twenty-five cents. Provoked at the laugh this occasioned, he 


“watched for Joe to pass by, and set his big dog upon him, | 


screaming furiously, “ Call mean old swindler again, will you 7” 
An evil spirit is more contagious than the plague. Joe went 
home and scolded his wife, and boxed little Joe’s ears, and kick- 
ed the cat; and not one cf them knew what it was for. A fort- 
night after, Reuben’s big dog was found dead by poison. Where- 
upon he brought another action against Joe Smith, and not be- 
ing able to prove him guilty of the charge of dog-murder, he 
took his revenge by poisoning a pet lamb, belonging to Mrs. 
Smith Thus the bad game went on, with mutual worriment 
and loss. Joe's temper grew more and more vindictive, and the 
love of talking over his troubles at the grog shop increased 
upon him. Poor Mrs. Smith cried and said it was all owing to 
Reuben Black ; for a better hearted man never lived than her 
Joe, when she first married him. 

Such was the state of things when Simeon Green purchased 
the farm adjoining Reuben’s. The estate had been much neg- 
lected, and had caught thistles and mullein from the neighboring 
fields. But Simeon was a diligent man, blessed by nature with 
a healthy organisation and agenial temperament; and a wise and 
kind edueation had aided nature in the perfection of her goodly 
work. His provident industry soon changed the aspect of things 
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on the farm, River-mud, nutumn-loavos, old shoos and old 
hones, were all put in requisition to nasist in the production of 
use and beauty, Tho drees with branches pruned, nnd Dark 
soraped froo from moss and inseots, soon looked clean and vig- 
orous. Fields of grain waved where weeds had rioted, Per- 
sian lilacs bowed gracefully over the simple gateway, Michigan 
roses covered half the house with their abundant clusters, 
Even the rough rook, which formed the door-step, was edged with 
golden moss, The slack horse, feeding in clover, toned his 
mane and neighéd when his master came near; as much ns to 
say, “The world is all the pleasanter for having you in it, Sim- 
eon Green!” The old cow, fondling her calf under the great 
walnut tree, walked up to him with serious friendly thee, asking 
for the alice of sugar-beot ho was wont to give her, Chanticleer, 
strutting about, with his troop of plump hens and downy little 
chickens, took no trouble to keep out of his way, but flapped 
| his glossy wings and crowed a welcome in his very face, When 
Simeon turned his steps homeward, the boys threw up their 
caps and ran out shouting, “ Father's coming!” and the little 
Mary went toddling up to him, with a dandelion blossom to place 
jin his button-hole, His wife was a woman of few words, but 
she sometimes said to her neighbors, with a quiet kind of satis- 
faction, “ Everybody loves my husband, that knows him. They 
| can't help it” 

Simeon Green’s acquaintance knew that he was never engag- 
[ed in a law-suit in his life; but they predicted that he would 
find it impossible to avoid it now. They told him his next 
neighbor was determined to quarrel with people, whether they 
would or not; that he was like John Lilburne, of whom Judge 
| Jenkins said, “Ifthe world was emptied of every person but 
himself, Lilburne would still quarrel with John, and John with 
Lilburne.” 

“Ts that his character?” said Simeon. 
upon me I will soon kill him.” 

In every neighborhood there are individuals who like to fo- 
ment disputes, not from any definite intention of malice or mis- 

chief, but merely because it makes a little ripple in the dull 
stream of life, like a contest between dogs or game-cocks. Such 
people were not slow in repeating Simeon Green’s remark about 
his wrangling neighbor. “Kill me/ will he?” exclaimed Reu- 
ben. He said no more; but his tightly compressed mouth had 
such a significant expression that his dog dodged him, as he 
would the track of a tiger. That very night Reuben tarned his 
horse into the highway, in hopes he would commit some depre- 
dations on neighbor Green’s premises. But Joe Smith, seeing 
| the animal at large, let down the bars of Reuben’s own corn- 
field, and the poor beast walked in, and feasted as he had not 
done for many a yer It would have been a ia isfacticn to 
| Reuben if he could have brought a low-suit against his horse; 
but as it was, he was obliged to content himself with beating 
him. His next exploit was to shoot Mary Green's handsome 
| cħanticler, because he stood on the stone wall and crowed, in 
the ignorant joy of his heart, two inches beyond the frontier 
line that bounded the contiguous farms. Simeon said he was 
sorry because his wife and children liked the pretty creature; 
but otherwise it was no great matter, He had been intending 
to build a poultry yard, with a good high fence, that his hens 
| might not annoy bis neighbors; and now he was admonished to 

make haste and do it. He would build them a snug warm 
house to roost in; they should have plenty of gravel and oats, 
and room to promenade back and forth, and crow and cackle to 
their hearts’ content; and there could enjoy themselves, and be 
out of harm's way. 

But Reuben Black had a degree of ingenuity and perseve- 
rance which might have produced great results for mankind, 
had those qualities been devoted to some more noble purpose 
than provoking quarrels. A pear tree in his garden very im- 
properly stretched over a friendly arm into Simeon Green’s 
premises, Whether the sunny state of things there had a cheers 


“If he exercises it 


| 
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hanging bongh hore more abundant fruit, and glowed with a 
richer hae, than the o' her boughs One day, little George Green, 
as ho went whistling along, picked up a pear that had fhilen in» 
to his father’s garden. The instant ho touched it he felt some 
thing on the back of his neok, like the sting of n wasp, It was 
Rouben Black's whip, followed by such a storm of angry words 
that the poor child rushed into the house in an agony of terror, 
But this experiment failed also. The boy was soothed by his 
mother, and told not to go near the pear tree again; and there 
the matter ended. 

This imperturable good nature vexed Reuben more than all 
the tricks and taunts he met from others, Evil oforta he could 
understand, and repay with compound Interest; but he did not 
know what to make of this perpotual forboarance, Tt seemed to 
him there must be something contemptuous in it. He disliked 
Simeon Green more than all the rest of the town put together, 
because he made him fool so uncomfortably in the wrong, and 
did not afford him the slightest pretext for complaint. lt was 
annoying to see everything in his neighbor's domains looking #0 
happy, and presenting such a bright contrast to the forlornness 
of his own. Whon their wagons passed cach other on the road, 
is seemed as if Simeon's horse tossed his head higher, and flung 
out his mane, as if he knew he was going by Reuben Black’s old 
nag. He often said he supposed Green covered his house with 
roses and honeysuckles on purpose to shame /is bare walle. But 
he didn’t careo—not he! He wasn’t going to be fool enough ‘to 
rot Ais boards with such stuff. But no one resented his dispara- 
ging remarks, or sought to provoke himinany way. The roses 
smiled, the horse neighed, and the calf capered; but none of 
them had the least idea they were insulting Reuben Black. Even 
the dog had no malice in his heart, though he did one night 
chase home his geese, and bark at them through the bara. Reu- 
ben told his master the next day, he swore he would bring an 
action against him if he didn’t keep that dog at home; and Sim- 
eon answered very quietly that he would try to take better care 
of him For several days a strict watch was kept, in hopes 
Towzer would worry the geese again; but they paced home un- 
disturbed, and not a solitary bow-wow furnished excuse for a 
law-suit. 

The new neighbors not only declined quarrelling, but they 
occasionally made positive advances toward a friendly relation. 
Simeon’s wife sent Mrs. Black a large basket full of very fine 
cherries. Pleased with the unexpected attention, she cordially 
replied, “Tell your mother it was very kind of her, and I am 
very much obliged to her” Reuben, who sat smoking in the 
chimney corner, listened to this message once without any man- 
ifestation of impatience, except whiffing the smoke through his 
pipea little faster and fiercer than usual. But when the boy 
was going out of the door, and the friendly words were again 
repeated, he exclaimed, “ Domt make a fool of yourself, Peg. 
They want to give usa hint to send a basket ofour pears ; that’s 
the upshotof the business. You may send ’em a basket when they 
are ripe; for I scorn to be under obligation, especially to your 
smooth-tongued folks.” Poor Peggy, whose arid life had been 
for the moment refreshed with a little dew of kindness, admit- 
ted distrust into her bosom, and the halo that radiated round 
the ripe glowing cherries departed. 

Not long after this advance toward good neighborhood, some 
laborers employed by Simeon Green passing over a bit of marshy 
ground, with å heavy team, stuck fast ina bog occasioned by 
long continued rain. The poor oxen were entirely unable to ex- 

tricate themselves, and Simeon ventured to ask assistance from his 
waspish neighbor, who was working at ashort distance. Reuben 
replied gruffly, “Ive got enough todo to attend tomy own busi- 
ness.” Thecivil request that he might be allowed to use his 
oxen and chains for a few moments, being answered in the same 
surly tone, Simeon silently walked off, in search of a more obli- 


ging neighbor. 


THE UNIVERCQHLUM AND 


zoe a 
ing offect on the tree L know not ; but it happened that thisover-) The mon, whe wore loft waiting with the patient suffering 


oxen, scolded about Rouhen’s ill-nature, and sald they hoped he 
would got stuck in the same bog himself Their employer re- 
| Joined, “Tf he does, we will do our duty and help him out,” 
“There is such a thing as being too good natured,” said they. 
“If Rouben Black takes the notion that people are afraid of 
him, it makes him trample on them worse than ever.” 
“Oh, wait a while” replied Mr, Green, smiling, “I will 
kill him before long.’ Wait and woo if T don’t kill him” 
| Tt chanced, soon after that Reuben’s team did stick fast in 
| the sama bog, as the workmen had wished, Simeon observed it 
from a neighboring field, and gave directions that the oxen and 
chains should be immediately conveyed to his assistance, The 
mon laaghed, shook their heads, and said it was good enough 
for the old hornet, They, however, cheerfully proceeded to do 
as their employer had requested, “You are in a bad situation, 
neighbor,” said Simeon, as he came along side of the foundered 
team, “Butmy men are coming with two yoke of oxen, and I 
| think we shall soon manage to help you out” “You may take 
your oxen back again,” replied Reuben; “I don’t want any of 
your help.” Ina very friendly tone Simeon answered, “TI cannot 
consent to do that; for evening is coming on, and you have very 
little time to lose, It is n bad job any time, but it will be still 
| worse in thedark.” “Light or dark, I don’t ask your help,” re- 
plied Reuben, emphatically. “I wouldn’t help you out of the 
bog, the other day, when you asked me.” “The trouble I had 
| in relieving my poor oxen teaches me to sympathise with others 
| in the same situation,” answered Simeon. “Don’t let us waste 
| words about it, neighbor. It is impossible for me to go home 
| and leave you here in the bog, and night coming on.” 

The team was soon drawn out, and Simeon and his men went 
away, without waiting for thanks. When Reuben went home 
that night, he was unusually silent and thonghtful. After smo- 
king a while, in deep contemplation, he gently knocked the ash- 
| es from his pipe and said, with a sigh, “Peg , Simeon Green 
| has killed me!” “What do you mean ?” said his wife, dropping 
her knitting, with a look of surprise. “You know when he 
first came into this neighborhood, he said he’d kill me,” replied 
Reuben; “and he has done it. The other day he asked me to 
help draw his team out of the bog, and I told him I had enough 
todo to attend to my own business. Today my team stuck fast 
in the same bog, and he came with two yoke of oxen to draw it 
out. I felt sort of ashamed to have Aim lend me a hand, so I told 
him I didn’t want any of his help; but he answered, just as 
pleasant as if nothing contrary had ever happened, that night 
was coming on, and he was not willing to leave me there in the 
mud.” “It was very good of him,” replied Peggy. “He isa 
pleasant-spoken man, and always has a pretty word to say to 
the boys. His wife seems to be a nice neighborly body, too.” 
Reuben made no answer; but after meditating awhile, he re- 
marked, “ Peg, you know that big ripe melon down at the bot- 
tom of the garden? you may as well carry it over there, in the 
morning.” His wife said she would, without asking hini to ex- 
plain where “over there” was. 

But when the morning came Reuben walked back and forth, 
and round and round, with that sort of aimless activity, often 
manifested by hens, and by fashionable idlers, who feel restless, 
and don’t know what to run after, At length the cause of bis 
uncertain movements was explained, by his saying, in the form 
of a question, “I guess I may as well carry the melon myself, 
and thank him for his oxen? In my flurry down there in the 
marsh I didn’t think to say I was obliged to him” 

He marched off toward tho garden, and his wife stood at the 
door, with one hand on her hip, and the other shading the sun 
from her eyes, to see if he really would carry the melon into 
Simeon Green’s house, It was the most remarkable incident 
that had happened since her marriage, She could hardly be- 
lieve her own eyes. He walked quick, as if afraid he should 
not be able to carry the unusual impulse into action if he stop- 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


ped to re-consider the question. When he found himself in Mr, | 
Green’s house, he felt extremely awkward, and hastened to say, remark, There was much debate whethow or not the thie! would 
“ Mrs. Green, here is a melon my wife sent you, and we reckon avail himself of the friendly offer, Some said he wuld be a 
it’s a ripe one Without manifesting any surprise at such un- | greonhorn if he did ; for it was manifestly a trap to eatoh him. 
expected courtesy, the friendly matron thanked him, and invi- But he who had committed the dishonest deed alone knew whence 
ted him to sitdown. But he stood playing with the lateh of the | the benevolent offer camo: and he knew that Simeon Green wos 
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This singular advertisement of course excited a good deul o 


door, and without raising his eyes said, © May be Mr, Green 
ain’t in, this morning?” 
“He is at the pump, and will be in directly,” she replied ; and 


| door, just as the family were retiring to rest, 


not a man to set traps for his fellow creatures 
A few nights afterward a timid knook was beard at Simeon's 
When the door 


before her words were spoken, the honest man walked in, with a) was opened Joe Smith was seen on the steps, with a load of hides 


face as fresh and bright as a Jane morning, 


up to Reuben, shook his hand cordially, and said, “I am glad | 
| shall I put them ? 
He pushed his | 
ithe barn with you,” he replied 


to see you neighbor Take a chair. Takoa chair.” 
“Thank you, I can’t stop,” replied Reuben, 


hat on one side, rubbed his head, looked out of the window, and 


Ho stepped right | on his shoulder, 


Without raising his eyes, he said in a low 
humble tone, “1 have brought these back, Mr, Green. Where 
“Wait a moment, till J can light a lanthorn, and I will go to 


“Then you will come in, and 


then said suddenly, as if by a desperate effort, “ The fact is, Mr) tell me how it happened, We will see what can be done for 


Green, I didn’t behave right about the oxen.” 
“ Never mind, never mind,” replied Mr. Green, 


shall got into the bog again some of these rainy days, If I do, | come accustomed to the stimulus of rum 


T shall know whom to call upon.” 
“Why you see,” said Reuben, pe very much confused, and 
avoiding Simeon’s mild clear eye, 


you are, I shouldn’t be just as I am.” 


be to us,” rejoined Simeon. “You know the good book says s0, 
Thave learned by experience that if we speak kind words, we 
hear kind echoes. If we try to make others happy, it fills them 
with a wish to make us happy. Perhaps you and I can bring 
the neighborhood round, in time. Whoknows? Let us try, Mr. 
Black, let us try. But come and look at my orchard. I want to 


show you a tree which I have grafted with very choice apples. | my 


‘you seo the neighbors about | 


here are very ugly. If I had always lived by such neighbors as | 
| Joo turned his back toward her, and did not speak. 


“ Ah, well, we must try to be to others what we want them to | 


| you.” 
t Perhaps r| Mrs. Green knew that Joe often went hungry, and had be- 


She therefore hasten- 
|od to make hot coffee, and brought from the closet some Bos 
meat and a pio, 

When they returned from the barn she said, “I thought you 
might feel the better for a little warm supper, neighbor Smith” 
He leaned 
his head agaist the chimney, and after a moment’s silence he 
said in a choked voice, “It was the first time I ever stole any- 
thing ; and I have felt very bad about it. Idon’t know how it 
is. I didn’t think once I ever should come to be what I am. But 
I took to quarrelling, and then to drinking. Since I began to 
go down hill, every body gives me a kick. You are the first 
man that has offered me a helping hand, My wife is feeble, and 
children starving. You have sent them many a meal, God 


If you like, I will procure you some scions from the same | bless you! and yet I stole the hides from you, meaning to sell 


stock.” 


| them the first chance J could get. But tell you the truth, Mr. 


They went into the orchard together, and a friendly chat soon | Green, it is the first time I ever deserved the name of thief.” 


put Reuben at his ease, When he returned home, he made no | 
remarks about his visit; for he could not, as yet, summon suffi- | band kindly. 


cient greatness of soul to tellhis wife that he had confessed him- 
self in the wrong. A gun stood behind the kitchen door, in 
readiness to shoot Mr. Green's dog for having barked at his 


“Let it be the Inst, my friend,” said Simeon pressing his 
“The secret shall remain between ourselves. You 
[are young and can make up for lost time. Come, now, give me 
(a promise that you will not drink one drop of intoxicating 
liquor for a year and I will employ you to-morrow, at good wa- 


horse. He now fired the contents into the sir, and put the gun | ges. Mary will go to see your family early in the morning, and 


away in the barn. From that day, henceforth, he never sought 


perhaps we may find some employment for them also. The lit- 


for any pretext to quarrel with either the dog or his master. Atle boy can at least pick up stones. But eat a bit now, and 


short time after, Joe Smith, to his utter astonishment, saw him | 
| anything stronger to-night. You will find it hard to abstain, at 


pat Towzer on the head, and heard him say, “Good fellow !” 

Simeon Green was far too magnanimous to repeat toany one 
that his quarrelsome neighbor had confessed himself to blame. 
He merely smiled as he said to his wife, “I thought we should 
kill him, after a while.” 

Joe Smith did not believe in such doctrines. When he heard 
of the adventures in the marsh, he said, 
When he first came here he talked very big about killing folks, 


if they didn’t mind their P’s and Q's. But he don’t appear to | 


have as much spirit as a worm ; for a worm will turn when it is 
trod upon.” 


“Sim Green’s ‘a fool. | 


drink some hot coffee. It will keep you from wanting to drink 


first Joseph; but keep up a brave heart, for thé sake of your 
wife and children, and it will soon become easy, When you feel 


| the need of coffee, tell my Mary, and she will always give it to 
| you.” 


Joe tried to eat and drink, but the food seemed to choke him. 
He was nervous and excited. After an ineffectual effort to com- 
pose himself, he laid his head on the table and wept like a child. 

After a while, Simeon persuaded him to bathe his head in cold 
water, and he ate and drank with a good appetite. When he 


| went away, the kind-hearted host said, “ Try to do well, Joseph, 


‘Poor Joe had grown more intemperate and more quarrelsome, | and you shall always find a friend in me.” 


till at last nobody would employ him. About a year after the | 
memorable incident of the water melon, some one stole several 
valuable hides from Mr. Green. He did not mention the circum- | 


The poor fellow pressed his hand, and replied, “I understand 
now how it is you kill bad neighbors.” 
He entered in Mr. Green’s service the next day, and remain- 


stance to any one but his wife; and they both had reasons for ed in it many ‘asl fin honest and faithful man. 


suspecting that Joe was the thief The next week, the follow- 
ing anonymous advertisement appeared in the newspaper of the 
county : 


- — — al 
Tr Tms lifo be indeed a shadow, and the next the reality; if 
the reserved inheritance of the future be all that sanctifies the 


“ Whoever stole a lot of hides on Friday night, the Sth of the gift of the present, and if the assurance of that be all that saves 


present month, is hereby informed that the owner has a sincere 
wish te be his friend. If poverty tempted him to this false step, 
the owner will keep ieee transaction a secret, and will 
gladly put him inthe way of obtaining money by means more 
likely to bring him peace of si < 


this from being the mocking pageant of a motley show, n glit, 
tering, tinselled cheat, where we play at being, but are not; no 
loftier labor may occupy our maturest speculative and reason- 
ing powers, than the consideration of that state, its materials, 
its modes, its promises. l FE 
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E UNIVERO@LUM, 


THE CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS, 

Wiru whiz and glare the rocket rushed upward, proclaiming 
| to all mon, “Lo, Tam coming! Look at me?’ Gracefully it 

bent in tho air, and sprinkled iteelf in shining fragments; but 

the gom-like sparks went ont in the darkness, and a stick on the 
ground was all that remained of the rocket. 

High above the horizon a radiant star shone in quiet glory, 
making the night time beautiful, Men knew not when it rose; 
for it went up in the stillness, vy 

In a rich man's garden stands a pagoda. ‘The noise of the 
hammers told of its progress, and all men knew how much was 


“THE REPUBLIC.” 


Wr ake Nor about to furnish an essay on the most approved 
aystom of government, but simply a passing notice of a Cooxine 
Srove, bearing this mame---the best (the Ladies being judges) 
which has thus far presented ite claims ton place in the Kitehen 
department, It is manufactured by our friend, Gronax E 
Waise, Stamford, Conn, to whom all orders may be addressed, | 

We have boon intending, for some weoks, to aoknowledge the 
reception of one of those stoves, but have delayed doing so on | 
account of absonoe from home, and the many and pressing de- | 


mands on our time and attention. But 3 
0 attention ut we are now prepared to added to it day by day. It was a pretty toy, with curions cnr- 


give the testimony of a rmactican nouskKeKren, Which should i 
bo considered tho bost evidence of the superior merita of this | ving ond gilded bella, But 1¢ rematned as'skil! had fusliloned it 
and grew not, nor cast aced into the future. 


new invention. From the following tostimony it is safe to infor | A 
aia edid will defend “Tus Hiao | An oak noiselessly dropped an acorn near by, and two leaves 
| sprang from the ground, and became n fair young tree, The 
gardener said to the hawthorn, “When did the oak go above 


A HOUSEWIFE'S OPINION. 
$ Les 1 Tho hawthorn answered, “Ido not know: for it passed 
Having had considerable experience in regard to the merits | quietly by in the night.” 


‘and capabilities of various kinds of stoves, I may be permitted, | 


: 


Ep, 


p Thus does mere talent whizz and hammer, to produce the 
at the risk of transoonding my “appropriate sphere,” to say a| transient form of things. while genius unconsciously evolves the 
word of commendation for Mr. Waring’s now Cooking Stove. In | great and the beautiful 


. , and “casts it silently into everlasting 
the first place its external appearance is very agreeable and in- | time” L. MARIA CHILD, 
Viting; and this is by no means unimportant; for the ministry + 
of the Beautiful, even in the common and familiar implements } 


of daily use, is not without its good offect. The castings are re- | subseriptions to the Univercoelum, as follows, viz: From B. 8. 
markably smooth and fine, apd tho stove, when neatly kept, | rayior $5; P, Land A. L, $11; J. 0G, Zanesville, 65; B. 
though especially designed for the kitchen, would not be out of Reid, $1; J. W Jr, $3; W. H., Lenox, $3.50; Subscriptions 

$1; J. ; W. H, $ ; from 


place in any ordinary sitting-room. So much for the outside ; Salem, 0., $15; J. P. We $1; J. B, $2; T. 0; $1; 8 EW. $3; 
but ofits interior properties, since they are founded on deeper | Mjes E, B., Sandy Spring, $1; A. P. Chester, $3. We hava abo 
and more intricate laws, it may not be so easy forthe “weak | received a friendly note from E, Jones, Troy, NY. 


-no 


We ane inpenten for special favors received as donations and 


woman-hand” to attempt à discussion: however, in my homely 
way, I will speak a word of these also. 

There have been so many aspirants for culinary favor from 
time to time presented to the world, with such an array of mer- 


its, whether fancied or real, set forth with all the pompous art | 


of rurreny, that it really seems difficult to say an honest word, 
horestly, without incurring the suspicion that there is a selfish 
motive lurking at the bottom of one’s theme; but-at all risk of 
this kind, I proceed with the subject. 


| laws, accounting for their exterior phenomena and results, and 


et el 
THE UNIVERCCELUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER, 


ee 
Tuis Weekly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respects, from any periodical published in the United States, or 
even inthe world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 


The convenientes for baking, boiling, broiling, and frying, | showing the tendences of all things to higher spheres of exist- 


are certainly unrivaled; and in addition to the usual appurte® ence, is the basis on which it rests. It isa bold inquirer into 
nances, there are two mice tin ovens, of different sizes, a most | all truths pertaining to the relations ofmankind to each other, 
important feature to the good housekeeper, who has to cater for | to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
delicate palates. Thus, while all the other procésses are quietly | the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 


going on, as genuine à roast can be obtained as ever graced the 
commodious fires of the pilgrims themselves. The heat of the 
oven is so finely tempered, that the most delicate biscuit, and 
pastry, will come out unseared, while large loaves of cake, and 
brown-bread, will be as evenly and thoroughly done as in a 


brick oven. The fixtures are numerous, convenient, and finely | 


finished; and I think that all housekeepers who are so fortu- 
nate as to make the experiment, will agree with me in saying 
that they never knew any stove, where so mach can be done at 
once, and so well done, with so very moderate an expenditure 
of fuel, as in this. Indeed I have been persuaded, ever since it 
came into the house, that the “nutmegs,” and “cucumber 
seeds.” out there in Connecticut, cannot be all “wooden p4 for I 
have the happiness to say that they have sont Us at least one 
GENUINE ARTICLE. 

Trusting that no evil minded or too sensitive fellow citizen 
will be disposed to lynch me, for talking of stoves at this glow- 
ing season, and begging all who ree the thought of them as 
particularly ungenial at thistime, remember that wintry days 
are coming, I now close, hoping that all good husbands will an- 
ticipate a Christmas offering, by presenting every good wife 
with one of Wantno’s Stoves-—and believing 


e 


that they will hest | tance of $10, six copieserjll be forwarded. Address, 7 
shew their patriotism in standing by “Tux Rervwnic.” p.m. “Usivencanum,” No. 235, Broadway, New York. — 


[men ; and its Editors design that it shall, ina charitable and 
philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculcate a thorough 

| Reform and reorganization of society onthe Basis of Natorat 

Law. ik, 

In its maLosormicar departments, among many other themis 
| which aretreated, particular attention will be bestowed upon 
| the general subject of Psveno.oey, or the science of the human 
| Soul; and interesting phenomena that may come under the 


heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, clairvoy- 
ance, &e., will from time to time be detailed, and their relations ` 
| and Bearings exhibited. he 
In the Evrroniat Derantuent, A wide range of su) wil 
be discussed, the éstablishment ofa universal System of 
tending to the Reform and reorganization of society, being the 
grand object contemplated. : 
Tue Unrvercanum anv Srintruan Puitosornen is edited by 
8. B. Burrran, assisted by soveral associates; and is pub 
every Saturday at 235 Broadway, New York; 
printed on a super-royal sheet folded ie p 
ofsubscription $2, payable in all cases ce. 
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